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Proceedings of the A. L. A. Meeting 
at Niagara Falls 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the American Library association con- 
vened at Niagara Falls June 22-27. 

This meeting was not behind others 
in point of interest, attendance, or busi- 
ness. While many of the familiar faces 
seen at other gatherings were absent 
from this meeting, at the same time 
there was perhaps a larger attendance 
of young librarians, library school grad- 
uates, and trustees, than has been the 
case for several years. 

Arrangements for the comfort, con- 
venience, and pleasure of the delegates 
were beyond criticism, and the uniform 
courtesy, consideration, and attention 
of the citizens of Niagara Falls and the 
library people of the city were worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

Buffalo was the meeting. point for the 
tourists from both east and west, and 
while a number arrived in Niagara Falls 
on Saturday and Sunday, by far the ma- 
jority of persons arrived early Monday 
morning. The lack of geographical in- 
formation concerning the lay of the land 
in the city of Niagara caused a num- 
ber to make their first expenditures for 
transportation from the railroad station 
to the hotel—a distance of two blocks. 

During the day fresh arrivals broke 
the monotony of the time, and pleasant 
greetings between old friends and the 
exchange of courtesies between new 
acquaintances filled the hours before 
the evening meeting. After dinner the 
gathering place was the parlors of the 
Cataract house, where an informal re- 
ception by the local committee and the 
A. L. A. officers, assisted by the intro- 
duction committee, gave a pleasant op- 
portunity for the continuation of friend- 
ly greetings. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The general sessions were held in the 
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Natural food company’s auditorium, 
where commodious quarters were placed 
at the disposal of the librarians. Dr 
Hosmer called the meeting to order on 
Tuesday morning. After a few an- 
nouncements, a most cordial welcome 
was given the librarians by Hon. T. V. 
Welch, superintendent of the New York 
State reservation and chairman of the 
local committee. Mr Welch’s eloquent 
words in praise of the beauties of the sur- 
roundings—Niagara Falls—raised the 
anticipation of the visitors toward the 
pleasures that were in store for them. 

The first report, that of the secretary, 
J. I. Wyer, was received. The report 
covered the amount of printing and ar- 
rangements made for the meeting of 
1903. It also gave the membership of 
the association as 1350. 

The treasurer’s report was as follows: 


A. L. A. treasurer’s report, 1902 





Balance on hand Jan. I, 1902. . $ 363.01 
Receipts, Fees, 1154 members 
BE cs oro te Sanee sees $2308.00 
Fees, 32 library members at 
Pe gts Noa stelk olla sa eie's 160.00 2468.00 
Life memberships, 3 at $25, 75.00 
NRC CTO Skee osc ee as __ 19-75 
$2925.76 
Payments, Proceedings....... $1346.90 
Stenographer .........-+ +... 315.80 
Secretary and conference ex- 
[Ee er 888.59 
Treasurer’s expenses....... 142.39 
Committee expenses ....... 144.70 
Trustees of the Endowment 
fund, life memberships 
for investment......... 75.00 
$2913.38 
Balance on hand, Dec. 31, 1902, 12.38 
$2925.76 


The number of members in good standing on 
Dec. 31, 1902, was 1152. 
GARDNER M. JONES, Treas. 
Necrology 


The necrology from June, 1902, to 


June, 1903, included Charles H. Hutch- 


inson of Philadelphia; Walter Crane, 
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Carnegie library, Bradford, Pa.; Mrs 
Mary E. Abell, librarian, Beatrice, Neb.; 

Hannah P. James, librarian of Osterhout 
library, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; M.S. R. James, 
librarian of the Library Bureau, Boston, 
and Cecil C. Harvey, librarian, Elgin, Ill. 


A. L. A. Publishing board 


The report of the A. L. A. Publishing 
board reviewed the changes that had 
been made in its personnel, Mr Bowker 
having been succeeded by Mr Wellman 
of Springfield, Mass. B.A.Whittemore, 
of the New York State library school, 
has been engaged as assistant to the 
secretary, Miss Brown. 

The Publishing board this year is con- 
sidering the A. L.A. catalog. The work 
on this is being done under the direc- 
tion of the New York State library, and 
the board has made payment for clerical 
services of $100 a month for the same. 
It is intended that the work shall be 


completed in time for the St Louis ex- 
position in 1904. 

The Library of congress has offered 
to furnish printed cards for all the books 
included in the A. L. A. catalog on the 
same terms as other printed cards, and 
also to print the catalog as one of its 
bulletins, for free distribution. 

The work of the Publishing board on 
the A. L. A. indexes and the Index to 
portraits, together with the usual publi- 
cations, has been continued. The re- 
port also called attention to the lack of 
support given to the various publica- 
tions from a financial point of view, the: 
sales of any of the publications not be- 
ing so large as had been hoped. 


Gifts 


- The report on gifts and bequests, by 
.L. Harrison of Providence Atheneum, 
covered the following points: 





SUMMARY, BY STATES AND COUNTRIES, OF GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO LIBRARIES 
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The endowment fund 


The report of the trustees of the en- 
dowment fund showed the cash on hand 
June 10, 1903, to be $103,876. The en- 
dowment fund includes the Carnegie 
fund, $100,000, and the A. L. A. endow- 
ment fund, $6287. Income available for 
1903: Carnegie fund $3000, A. L. A. en- 
dowment fund $769. This report was 
audited and approved by J. L. Whitney 
and C. K. Bolton. 

There was no report from the com- 
mittee on codperation with N. E. A. 

The committee on foreign documents, 
- through. its chairman, C. H. Gould, re- 
ported that the work for the past year 
has been confined to additions to the 
material for the check list of German 
documents. The line of work for the 
incoming year will be concerned with 
the German documents. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


The meeting was called to order Tues- 
day evening by Pres. Hosmer, who in- 
troduced the Hon. Peter A. Porter of 
Buffalo, who gave an address on Niag- 
ara in literature Mr Porter traced the 
permanent place held by Niagara in the 
records of American history from the 
earliest date down to the development 
of the great west; called attention to the 
mention that was made of it in history, 
in travel, scientifically, in poetry and in 
prose, pointing out that the bibliography 
of Niagara is neither uninteresting nor 
uninstructive, neither is it short. 

Mr Porter was followed by Pres. Hos- 
mer, who gave one of the most interest- 
ing addresses of the entire convention. 
His subject was 


Some things that are uppermost 


According to Dr Hosmer the things 
that are uppermost in the library dis- 
cussions are: 1) The housing of books; 
what is the line between dead and live 
books? 2) The question of fiction; 3) 
the ideal of the librarian. Dr Hosmer’s 
fund of interesting reminiscences of emi- 
nent persons, together with his broad 
minded view of the essentials in litera- 
ture and the broad grasp of the trend of 
the thought of today as it has grown out 
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of the writings and work of the men of 
yesterday, made him particularly inter- 
esting in dealing with his topic. The 
address was full of not only logical argu- 
ments for the best there is in literature 
and the librarian’s work, but it was tinged 
by a personal element of one who has 
been an intimate associate of Eliot, of 
Holmes, of Lowell, of Adams, Justin 
Windsor, Senator Hoar, and a score of 
others who have written their names high 
on the annals of American fame, bearing 
the mark of one who had lived in an at- 
mosphere redolent with the traditions of 
what was termed the Concord School of 
philosophers. Dr Hosmerclosed by say- 
ing that while Massachusetts undoubt- 
edly has a precedence in the literary 
world of America she no longer stands 
alone. The public library has gone to 
the west, to the east, !o the north, and to 
the south, and everywhere it does its be- 
neficent work. Our work is to accumu- 
late and distribute the book. Perhaps 
here at Niagara Falls this comparison 
will beadmissib'e: The book is the stor 
age battery within which the dynamic 
intellect of a generation accumulates, 
volt upon volt, increments of spiritual 
power which shall be given forth for the 
moving of the world. The profession is 
indeed full of honor; and whatever may 
be the instrumentalities for good in the - 
communities in which you live, sweet- 
ness and light for those communities 
will culminate nowhere else than in the 
halls within which yourender your serv- 
ice. 

N. D. C. Hodges of Cincinnati, on in- 
vitation, read a paper on English libra- 
ries as seen by an American librarian. 
Mr Hodges found much to commend 
in the transatlantic institutions, and 
thought that American librarians could 
find much worthy of imitation in the 
work as it is carried on in those institu- 
tions. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

The meeting on Wednesday morning 
opened with a report by Dr Richardson 
from the committee on international 


coéperation. ; 
Dr Richardson called attention to the 
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two matters which engaged the atten- 
tion of the committee: First, the cata- 
log of scientific literature, which has 
reached a point of actual publication. 
The matter of codperation with the 
Brussels institute hinges on interna- 
tional agreement as to cataloging rules. 
The institute also urges that duplication 
be avoided in the printing of analytical 
cards by the mutual listing by the A. 
L. A. Publishing board and the institute 
of one another’s publications of similar 
kinds. The committee urges that any 
overtures toward codédperative work 
from abroad be carefully considered. 
Net-price system 

Mr Peoples, for the committee on re- 
lations of libraries to the book trade, read 
a report which has already appeared in 
Pusiic LiBRARIES. (See 8:262-63.) 

Pres. Hosmer then introduced W. 
F. Zimmermann, head of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg’s publishing house of Chicago. 
Mr Zimmermann presented about the 
same line of argument as he gave in his 
paper before the Illinois Library asso- 
ciation. (His paper in full will be found 
in Pusiic LIBRARIES, 8:220-23). 

The librarians’ side of the questions 
was then presented by G. M. Jones of 
Salem, Mass. Mr Jones was once a 
bookseller and believes that a good 
bookstore is an important educational 
factor in the community, and that a net- 
price system ought to be maintained. 
Books were costing in his library 17 per 
cent more than they cost three years ago. 
He advised buying fewer costly books, 
fewer new books, buying from clearance 
catalogs and importing current publica- 
tions. The statement that the public 
library diminished the sale of books to 
individuals was denied by the book- 
sellersof Salem. They testified that as 
the influence of the library increased 
the number of book owners increased. 

The next paper was presented by M. 
E. Hazeltine of Jamestown, N. Y., on 
The net-price system and the small library 

In giving testimony on this subject, I 
can offer nothing essentially different 
from the experience of other librarians, 
and speak only from the standpoint of 


a librarian of a small library in a com- 
munity that is some little distance from 
commercial centers. We find that the 
net-price system is working us great 
hardship, for under it books are costing 
us more than in former years, the pur- 
chasing power of our annual book ap- 
propriation having been reduced 20 per 
cent, or, in other words, a decrease of 
one book for every five books bought 
from the net-price list. This rate is 
quoted after a careful study of our ac- 
cession book and a comparison of the 
book purchases for several years. 

This decrease in the purchasing power 
of our book fund is teaching us to be 
very careful buyers, for as far as possi- 
ble we must make one dollar do the 
work of two, a necessity that exists also 
in other libraries. To this end we have 
learned, first, to buy only such net books 
as are necessary during the year that 
marks the protected price There are 
some books published every year that 
a library needs, even at increased cost, 
but of these we buy only such as seem 
absolutely necessary, selecting with 
greatest care and waiting a year for the 
others, when a larger discount is given. 
We find, however, that during the period 
of waiting time has tested many of these 
books and found them wanting, which 
saves us not only from buying unnec- 
essary and undesirable books, but aids 
us materially in selecting from the re- 
maining list. 

Secondly, we are learning that buying 
new books is not alone a question of 
new publications, but of books new to 
our library, whatever date their imprint 
may bear. Weare making careful study 
of our needs in older books, the stand- 
ard publications, and are filling up gaps 
and rounding out special classes where 
we are weakest. Weare replacing worn 
volumes to a large extent, even dupli- 
cating many of the older books that 
are never on the shelves and for which 
there is constant demand. 

In times past we have bought do- 
mestic books almost entirely; now we 
are beginning to import largely for cur- 
rent publications, and find that we save 
money. And even at our distance from 
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the market, we are learning that it is 
quite possible to profit by the various 
bargain opportunities that are offered in 
auction sale and old book catalogs, and 
in “clearance” and “remainder” sales. 

As I understand the subject, the book- 
sellers are really the greatest offenders 
in this matter, and to them we must 
look for redress. It is difficult to un- 
derstand their attitude in urging. dis- 
crimination against libraries. Even 
their argument that in circulating free 
books libraries diminish their sales 
seems to be without foundation. The 
booksellers in our city bear voluntary 
testimony to the fact that the library 
has increased their sale of books. They 
say that by bringing books to the peo- 
ple and in creating the reading habit, 
the library has also created the desire 
among its readers to own books them- 
selves; and they say further, that their 
sale of books increases as the influence 
of the library extends. It is true that 
many come to the library seeking in- 
formation concerning suitable books for 
buying, the orders for which go to the 
booksellers. This is especially notice- 
able at the holiday season, when the li- 
brary gives many suggestions regard- 
ing books suitable for gifts. 

If Herbert Spencer evolved a plan by 
which books could go directly through 
the mails from the publisher to the con- 
sumer, there is another leader who had 
a belief concerning books and their sale. 
Baron von Humboldt, in writing to Ag- 
assiz, gave him very explicit directions 
concerning booksellers, but I hope li- 
brarians will not be reduced to such 
drastic methods. Wrote Humboldt to 
Agassiz: Exercise great severity to- 
ward the booksellers, an infernal race, 
two or three of whom have been killed 
under me. 

This paper was followed by an ad- 
dress more or less to the point by Henry 
Malkan of New York, who made a plea 
for the booksellers. His chief argu- 
ment was that it costs large sums to sup- 
ply libraries on account of the intelli- 
gent service which they give and to 
secure which they must pay good sala- 
ries. He gave as a reason why he per- 
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sonally sought library trade: We get so 
many plugs in buying that we are obliged 
to unload them on somebody, and the li- 
braries are really my best customers. 

T. L. Montgomery of Philadelphia 
said that in conversation with 20 book 
dealers having business with the Free 
library of Philadelphia, not one had 
said that they were benefited by the 
net-price rule; that they claimed libra- 
ries were not buying in the same quan 
tities as before and that their business 
had not the volume that it formerly had. 
But the book dealers taken collectively 
are much in favor of the net-price sys- 
tem. The question, therefore, arose as 
to why collectively they expressed one 
opinion and in private expressed an en- 
tirely different view. 

Perhaps the most striking expression 
of opinion of the morning was that pre- 
sented by A. H. Hopkins of the John 
Crerar library of Chicago. He made the 
point that libraries buy more books than 
anybody else, that the largest part of 
their purchase is the net-price book, and 
that these two elements combined form a 
discrimination against libraries with the 
result of adecrease of 20 per cent in the 
purchasing power of the libraries. If 
libraries should decide not to buy the 
net book while it remained a net book, 
not one of the libraries would have to 
close its doors. There are plenty of 
old books that are not net-price books, 
and that we should have on our shelves. 
Many of them are better than the books 
which come under net-price system. 

Mr Hopkins suggested that the 
American Library association should 
pay its share in the expenses of a com- 
mission to make an investigation as to 
the facts in the cost of the production of 
books, and as to what would be a fair 
rate for the libraries to receive from 
the booksellers. Mr Hopkins said that 
the American Publishers’ association is 
absolutely uuder the dominion of the 
American Booksellers’ association, and 
will practically do what it requires; that 
the American Booksellers association is 
controlled practically by four booksell- 
ers. In other words, four booksellers 
are taxing the publicly supported libra- 
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ries of America today about 20 per cent 
of their book purchasing capacity be- 
cause they can. The question is, what 
are libraries going to do about it? 

Mr Elmendorf, in following, said that 
publishers and booksellers formed today 
one of the most vulnerable trusts in the 
country, and if the matter could be 
prosecuted in the United States courts 
the librarians would win their case. No 
one can object to the publishers and 
booksellers adopting measures for self- 
protection, but they have taken the very 
best class of their custom for a “hold 
up” job. Here is a certain class of in- 
stitutions, taxed and supported publicly, 
that has to have books; booksellers de- 
mand their price because here is a pur- 
chaser that has got to buy. What the 
A. L. A. should ask is that the taxation 
should be taken off as far as libraries are 
concerned, and that each dealer should 
be allowed to make his own terms. _Li- 
braries are willing to pay a living price. 
They want to buy at the best rates they 
can and they recognize the fact that the 
dealer has got to live, but the present 
plan is in the nature of a “hold up.” It 
is a “stand and deliver.” Libraries in- 
dividually or collectively should take 
whatever means they can to put a stop 
to the absolute extortion that forbids a 
library making its own terms in the open 
market, but demands that libraries pay 
a tariff for the preservation of book- 
sellers who are very questionably worth 
preservation. 

In answer to Mr Montgomery’s ques- 
tion as to how many librarians present 
would buy books at the lowest possible 
price, regardless of arrangements be- 
tween publishers and booksellers, a large 
number arose. 

Mr Wellman of Springfield, in the 
course of his remarks, said that the only 
thing that is going to affect the pub- 
lishers is something that will affect their 
pockets. He also said that it was the 
duty of the association to inform libra- 
ries how they can import books and 
what are the advantages in comparison 
of cost. The association should take 


concerted action and not leave it to the 
When publishers 


individual libraries. 
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find that these net-price rules do not in- 
crease their sales they will quickly aban- 
don the Io per cent rule. 

S. P. McLean, a charter member of 
the American Booksellers’ association, 
said that the statement that the Book- 
sellers’ association was contralled by 
four men was not true. He also ‘said 
that the American Publishers’ associa- 
tion is not dictated to by the American 
Booksellers association. 

Mr Peoples called his attention to the 
fact that Mr Brett and Mr Scribner had 
said, in view of the opposition of the 
Booksellers’ association they declined 
to grant the request of the A. L. A. 
Mr McLean said that he did not know 
that was the case. 

After further discussion the matter was 
referred to the council with the request 
to report a method of procedure for the 
further action of the association. It 
was so voted and the meeting adjourned. 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


The fifth general session was held 
Thursday morning. In opening Dr Hos- 
mer presented Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

Prof. Smith, after paying a tribute of 
appreciation of the work of a librarian, 
said: 

You are, to debate that question of 
fiction tomorrow, and I must not antici- 
pate it, but it is perhaps the most re- 
markable literary event of this age that 
poetry has collapsed and apparently 
given way to fiction, which now absorbs 
the imaginative powers. Look around 
the world, and I think you will not find 
a great poet now living. In England 
we still have Swinburne; we have my 
old friend Sir Edwin Arnold, with his 
gift of luscious language; Mr Watson 
writes some good things; but we can 
hardly say that we have a great poet. 
And it is the same in the other countries 
of Europe. Poetry seems suddenly to 
have collapsed. It is a very curious sub- 
ject of inquiry—what is the connection 
of poetry with the general moods and 
development of a nation? Now fiction 
reigns, and its production has become 
an enormously lucrative trade. I re- 
gard the novel as a sort of intellectual 
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saloon. It. hasupon the mind much the 
same effect that the ordinary saloon has 
upon the body. I do not see how the 
continued reading of novels can fail to 
confuse moral ideals and to somewhat 
disqualify for unromantic duties. 

Iam much obliged for your kind re- 
ception. I heartily wish that I could 
have contributed more to the success of 
this meeting. A better speech I might 
easily have contributed, but it would 
be impossible for me to contribute a 
warmer sense of the worth of what li- 
braries and librarians do for us, or more 
hearty thanks for their help. 

The report from the council, which has 
been deferred, was then presented. 

It was announced that St Louis had 
. been chosen as the meeting place for 
1904 in conjunction with an interna- 
tional library congress, the meeting to 
be held in October. 

In the matter of relations with the 
book trade, the council asked for fur- 
ther time to consider, which was granted. 


Library school training 


Miss Plummer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on library schools, read the re- 
port of the committee. The report 
covered the careful investigation of all 
the institutions claiming to give instruc- 
tionin libraryeconomy. This included, 
first, the New York State library school, 
Pratt institute, Drexel institute, Illinois 
university, Columbian university at 
Washington, University of Chicago, 
Syracuse university, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg, and Simmons’ college. Sec- 
ond, the summer schools. Third, ap- 
prentice classes, special college courses, 
state normal schools and correspond- 
ence courses., In the course of investi- 
gation several sets of questions were 
propounded to the various schools. 
These questions may be divided into 
five classes: First, those regarding of- 
ficial position of the school, and its 
object; second, entrance requirements; 
third, nature and method of instruction; 
fourth, final tests and credentials; fifth, 
supplying positions to students and to 
assistant librarians. 

None of the nine winter schools re- 
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port a faculty of fewer than four per- 
sons, except Simmons’ college having 
two and whose course at present is a 
tentative one, and Chicago university, 
where the instruction, except corre- 
spondence work, is given by one person. 
In all but three of these schools—the 
Chicago university, Syracuse university, 
and the Columbian university-—a ma- 
jority of the faculty have been them- 
selves trained in one or another of the 
established schools. In the Syracuse 
university two of the instructors were 
trained in the course which they are now 
teaching. Inthe Columbian university 
one of the four instructors is a one-year 
student of the New York State library 
school, and in the case of the Chicago 
university the one instructor is not 
school-trained. 

A school training in exceptional cases 
may be dispensed with in an instructor if 
he or she has had unusual opportunities 
for library experience and has become 
known as an authority. In all the 
schools except one the faculty includes 
persons experienced in other libraries. 

The committee does not recommend 
uniformity in entrance requirements, 
but it does feel that where satisfactory 
college training is not required for en- 
trance there should be a very compre- 
hensive entrance examination, and from 
this point of view it finds that the Chi- 
cago university, Columbian university, 
and University of Syracuse have fallen 
short of the standard. 

The plan of enumerating from 30 to 
40 subjects in the curriculum leads to 
the suggestion that there should be some 
grouping of these, so that a mention of 
a few of the comprehensive subjects 
would necessarily imply the rest. 

A tabulation of answers as to what 
becomes of library school graduates 
gives the following result: 


Entered, 1358 
Graduated, - ; 721 
In active library work, 655 
Married, ‘ ; 114 
Deceased, . x Z : 30 
Withdrawn for other reasons, 151 


The Chicago university gives no fig- 
ures for this tabulation; the Simmons 
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and Carnegie schools have not yet grad- 
uated any. 

The committee believes that there has 
been a failure to reach the desired stand- 
ard in the following instances: In en- 
trance requirements, Chicago univer- 
sity, Columbian university, and Syracuse 
university. In curriculum, Chicago and 
Columbian universities. In limitations 
of instruction, Chicago university and 
Syracuse university. 

The committee emphasizes the value 
of library school training for those who 
teach the library schools. Continuity 
of instruction and the use of an accu- 
mulation of teaching experience can be 
had only when the teachers have been 
school taught, and a knowledge of com- 
parative methods comes only from a 
school training, or from long and varied 
experience. 

The report on library schools was 
very long and exhaustive, covering the 
essentials in all the various classes and 
kinds of library instruction in various 
places. 

The subject of library training was 
discussed by Miss Stearns, member of 
the Wisconsin State commission, and by 
Mr Brigham of the Iowa State com- 
mission, who both paid a tribute to the 
value of library school training in the 
work of the commission. 

Miss Clark, of the Illinois State library 
school, and Miss Rathbone, of the Pratt 
institute library school, both spoke on 
the value of library work before attend- 
ing a school as a means of better under- 
standing the difference between essen- 
tials and nonessentials. They both bore 
testimony as to the value that library 
school training had been to them, not 
only from a professional standpoint, but 
from a monetary point of view. 

After considerable discussion on the 
subject of library training it was voted 
that the committee’s report be accepted, 
its recommendations referred to the 
council, and that the committee be 
asked to formulate a statement of the 
standards to be required of the various 
library schools. 


SIXTH SESSION 


At the opening of the Thursday even- 
ing session the secretary presented the 
following from the council: 

Report on Relations with the book trade 


A special meeting was held, and it 
was voted that a committee of three be 
appointed by the incoming executive 
board, which shall specially represent 
the association in efforts to mitigate the 
restrictions imposed on booksellers by 
the American Publishers’ association in 
limiting the discount on books pur- 
chased by libraries. This committee 
shall secure from time to time, and com- 
municate to the librarians of the coun- 
try, all the information procurable rela- 
tive to this question, and it shall advise 
librarians as to any measures that may 
seem .feasible, including variations in 
methods of purchase, for the avoidance 
and mitigation of the hardships experi- 
enced through the net-price system. 

For the expenses of the committee 
during the incoming year a sum of $200 
is appropriated from the treasury of the 
association. 

The action of the council was in- 
dorsed by the association. 


Fiction in public libraries 


The subject of fiction in public libra- 
ries was discussed by Miss Lord, Mr 
Bostwick, Dr Steiner, and Mr Dana. 

The substance of Mr Dana’s address 
is as follows: 


The place of fiction in the free public library 


Cities and towns in this country es- 
tablish and maintain free public libraries 
to help to make their citizens wiser and 
better and happier. These libraries 
lend books to these citizens for use at 
home. Of the books they thus lend 
about 70 per cent are novels and story 
books. It is the purpose of this paper 
to call attention to some of the facts 
about the work of free public libraries 
in providing free novels for the public. 

1 It discriminates in favor of a cer- 
tain class. The sales from stores and 
newspaper stands of many millions of 
copies each year of novels by authors 
never mentioned in literary journals, 
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and never appearing in library lists, 
show that a large part of our people 
wish for books the libraries do not fur- 
nish. The absence of these same peo- 
ple from public libraries shows that 
they do not care to read the books the 
libraries buy. Libraries generally se- 
lect for purchase novels talked of and 
read by a very small portion of their 
several communities. They do not buy 
for the submerged.go per cent. Libra- 
ries are committed to a policy of selec- 
tion and discrimination. They can pur- 
sue that policy further without violating 
tradition or. precedent. 

2 Of the total annual expenditure for 
salaries in the average public library 
from 25 to 40 per cent is spent in caring 
for and lending novels. The money 
thus spent, largely for work of a purely 
clerical character, like handing out the 
books asked for and putting them up 
again when returned, cannot be spent 
on such work as giving expert advice 
to inquirers for information in regard to 
other things than novels. 

3 The average library spends about 
25 per cent of its book fund each year 
for fiction. That is, it buys a third less 
books of other kinds than it would did 
it buy no fiction. 

4 The novels which librarians lend 
are largely by authors who have ac- 
quired no standing in the literary world. 
Standard writers on English and Amer- 
ican literature find scarcely 100 writers 
of fiction who are worthy of their con- 
sideration, while public libraries of 70,- 
000 to 100,000v. find from 1200 to 2500 
authors who have written books worthy 
of a place on their book orders and 
their shelves. 

5 An examination of the fiction 
shelves of any public library shows that 
in general the authors most often lent 
are those who have not been proved by 
time and shown to have permanent 
value. Were books of a still slighter 
literary reputation freely furnished they 
would, it seems, get the maximum of use. 

6 The grade of the authors most 
often lent from public library shelves is 
shown also, and more definitely, by the 
answers to an inquiry sent to 34 typ- 
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ical libraries. These answers gave the 
names of all the writers of fiction whose 
books had been lent by each library on 
three days, with the total number of 
books byeach writer. A full report on 
these answers is to appear in the Out- 
look. They include the names of about 
800 different authors, about five times 
as many as good books on literature 
find it worth while to discuss. 

The 10 most read novelists in the li- 
braries of this country, as shown by 
these replies, are, in the order of their 
popularity: F. Marion Crawford, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, Alexander Dumas, 
Amanda Douglas, Amelia Barr, Clara 
Louise Burnham, Conan Doyle, Charles 
King, Anthony Hope, Gilbert Parker. 
The promotion of Crawford takes more 
of the time and money of public libra- 
ries than does the promotion of Scott, 
Eliot, Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Bal- 
zac combined. 

The second toinclude: Frank Stock- 
ton, E. P. Roe, Mary Johnston, Winston 
Churchill, Mary Jane Holmes, Mrs Bur- 
nett, S. R. Crockett, Mrs Alexander, 
Paul Leicester Ford, Hall Caine. 

In this 20 there is only one author 
who has a claim to a place in the Pan- 
theon of letters; only one whose crea- 
tions are a part of the legitimate birth- 
right of everyone. The twenty-first in 
order is Dickens. Hawthorne is fifty- 
ninth. Librarians spend on Rosa Carey 
five times as much money for both books 
and distribution as on Hawthorne. 

7 Libraries not only spend full 25 
per cent of their book funds on novels, 
many of which are poor, and 25 to 40 
per cent of their maintenance’ fund on 
distributing those novels; they also fail 
to keep on hand a good supply in at- 
tractive condition of the novels which 
time has tried and pronounced good. 
Eighteen libraries searched their shelves 
and noted the number of copies on 
hand of each book in a list of 100 of 
the best novels. On the average, each 
of these libraries found only half to 
these books in. It is probably safe of 
say that out of 1000 inquiries for any 
first-class novel at any library in the 
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country 500 would be answered with a 
“not in.” 

8 Libraries wish their books to be 
used. It has not been demonstrated 
that the use of their books would be 
less did they lessen the variety of their 
fiction stock by dropping the poorer 
kinds and increasing the quantity of 
the better; in fact, certain experiments 
indicate that it would not be less. 

9g In view of these facts a few sug- 
gestions have been made, as follows: 

a) Buy of recent novels only a few. 

b) Buy no novel until it has been out 
a year or more. 

c) Put all recent novels on the list 
tentatively only, and drop them if time 
does not prove them good. 

d) Spend less money on fiction 


e) Spend the money thus saved on. 


duplicates of other good books. 

f) If a reduction in the list of novels 
reduces the cost of maintenance, spend 
the money thus saved in attracting read- 
ers to other books. 

g) Reduce the formality of book bor- 
rowing still further, following recent 
commercial methods, and secure a larger 
number of borrowers. 

These suggestions seem reasonable. 
All of them are being tried and all ap- 
parently with success. 

The facts given can probably be par- 
alleled in juvenile departments and the 
suggestions apply to those departments 
with even more force than to the adult. 

I know I have sorely tried the pa- 
tience of my colleagues with my com- 
ments on this subject. But it is impor- 
tant. That is my excuse. That the 
topic is wearing threadbare is my ex- 
cuse for summing it upin this brief and 
barren fashion. 

Let me say again that I am no enemy 
of fiction. A good story has created 
many an oasis in many an otherwise 
arid life. Manysidedness of interest 
makes for good morals, and millions of 
our fellows step through the pages of a 
story book into a broader world than 
theirnature and theircircumstances ever 
permit them to visit. If anything is to 
stay the narrowing and hardening pro- 
cess which specialization of learning, 
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specialization of inquiry and of industry 
and swift accumulation of wealth are 
setting up among us, it is a return to 
romance, poetry, imagination, fancy, 
and the general culture we are now 
taught to despise. Of all these the 
novel is a part; rather, in the novel are 
all of these. At the bottom of the Re- 
naissance lay not so much new knowl- 
edge as a new attitude of mind. The 
troubadour had his share in breaking 
up the tradition of obedience, the ser- 
vility to established things. We may 
doubt if the individual has the will to 
believe, and so to shake himself free 
from the bonds of fact and logic. But 
a race may surely find springing up in 
itself a fresh love of romance, in the 
high sense of that word, which can 
keep it active, hopeful, ardent, progress- 
ive. Perhaps the novel is to be, in the 
next few decades, part of the outward 
manifestation of a new birth of this 
love of breadth and happiness. 

E. W. Gaillard read a paper on Greater 
freedom in the use of books. The bur- 
den of Mr Gaillard’s address was, that 
the public should be encouraged to take 
as many books as it needs and keep 
them as long as necessary. 

The subject of commercial circulating 
libraries was then taken up. Mr Hop- 
kins spoke of the work that was being 
done by the Booklover’s library, Tabard 
Inn, and other commercial libraries, 
with the inference that it would be bet- 
ter for the public libraries to give the 
largest amount of their means in efforts 
and money to books of instruction and 
research, leaving a large share of the 
books for amusement to be supplied by 
the commercial circulating libraries. 

Mr Wright and Mr Langton of Miss- 
ouri gave a very full and interesting ac- 
count of the duplicate pay collections 
of popular books in the libraries at St 
Joseph and St Louis. 

The discussion that followed, partici- 
pated in by Mr Crunden, Mr Dewey, Mr 
Eastman, Dr Steiner, Mr Dana, and Mr 
Wadlin, brought out an expression of 
the friendliest interest in the work of 
the Booklover’s library, Tabard Inn, and 
similar organizations. 
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SEVENTH SESSION 


The audience was slow in gathering 
on Friday. 

The first paper of the morning was 
read by W. R. Eastman, and was a re- 
port on 

Library administration 

The report of the committee on li- 
brary administration, prepared by W. 
R. Eastman and Cornelia Marvin, took 
up the subject of library reports and 
gave a comprehensive review of the his- 
tory of the various classes and times of 
library statistics. The principal sugges- 
tions were as follows: 1) Separate all 
described permanent items of informa- 
tion from those which relate to current 
work. 2) Select the subject of report 
generally recognized as a satchel. 3) 
Expand and select subjects. 4) Define 
carefully the terms used. 5) Every re- 
port blank should have a space for addi- 
tional information, in which changes 
may be noted and remarks of any kind 
added. 6) A uniform fiscal year would 
simplify statistics. 7) A word to young 
librarians — report promptly. 

The committee recommended the fol- 
lowing be referred to the council: That 
the committee on library administra- 
tion is instructed to report at the next 
annual meeting a schedule of library 
statistics, to be recommended for use 
in making and collecting annual library 
reports, this schedule to include, or be 
accompanied by, rules for counting cir- 
culation and for estimating other forms 
of library service. 

The report of the committee was 
received and the recommendations re- 
ferred to the council. 

W. E. Foster read a paper, an outline 
of which is as follows: 


Essentials of a library report 


Such a paper as this is directly con- 
cerned with the putting of hundreds of 
definite questions; and yet they are all 
reducible to a few groups. Library re- 
ports are, in general, addressed, 1) to 
the local municipal government; 2) to 
the general public; 3) to other libraries, 
and, 4) sometimes, to the governing 
board of the library itself, Also, some- 
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times, as Mr Eastman has shown, the 
report is made to the state. These re- 
ports supply information: 1) on the 
growth of the library; 2) the use of the 
library; 3) the methods of administra- 
tion, and, 4) the finances. A library 
report comprises tables of statistics, but 
should also include pages of text, in 
order to outline the methods of admin- 
istration, and to present a plea for 
needed assistance. A prime essential 
of a library report is conciseness. An- 
other essential is accuracy, especially 
as to financial details. Exact knowl- 
edge as to the other details should be 
secured by the librarian from the vari- 
ous “department reports” which are pre- 
sented to him by the members of the 
staff. These latter should be detailed, 
yet without being diffuse. The text of 
the main report should be made to 
“dovetail” into the tables by means of 
footnotes. Each report should have a 
title-page, and an entry of the exact 
period of time for which the report is 
made; also the name or abbreviation of 
the state, following the city or town. 

The report of the librarian himself 
should comprise a carefully digested 
treatment of the whole subject. He 
should equally avoid presenting a par- 
tial, a crude, or an impulsive view of 
the matter. A clear insight into the 
inter-relation of the separate facts is 
of fundamental importance. Ratios or 
analogies should be stated, but not un- 
duly pressed; and, in general, all due 
caution should be taken in the use 
made of the statistics. 

Lastly, uniformity is essential. A 
uniform basis of some kind is indispen- 
sable in order to undertake the com- 
parison of statistics of different libra- 
ries. While it is true that any given 
library’s report is made, primarily, for 
the benefit of its own local community, 
and while it is also true that absolute 
uniformity is also out of the question, 
and also that some regard should be 
paid to the individuality of the local li- 
brary, yet it is also true that codperative 
tendencies among libraries are every- 
where increasing, and that even those 
libraries that have na special fondness 
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for uniformity find themselves some- 
times obliged to expend time, money, 
and labor in securing these data for 
themselves. It is also to be remem- 
bered that the employment of a ‘‘com- 
mon basis’ is entirely practicable, side 
by side with that of a local or special 
system of statistics. ; 

At least two somewhat serious at- 
tempts have been made to put into 
print a plan for a common basis of sta- 
tistics, and the subject may very profit- 
ably receive still further attention. 

The paper was discussed by Mr Gail- 
lard of New York city, who said that 
the essentials were neither facts nor fig- 
ures, but should cover the aspirations 
and ideals of the librarian. In case of 
failure he must endeavor to show the 
reasons for it and how it may be over- 
come. Attention should be called to 
the work of the assistants in making 
the report. If the librarian is doing 
things worth reporting, his report will 
be interesting; if he is not, nothing can 
infuse in it a single essential. 


Weak points in library statistics 


A. E. Bostwick of New York Public 
library read a paper on Weak points in 
library statistics. The first point noted 
was the lack of a science in library sta- 
tistics. Many results are not suscepti- 
ble of numerical statements. It is an 
unfortunate thing to exaggerate the im- 
portance of figures, and to assume that 
the whole of a library’s work can be 
tabulated. Tabulated facts are often 
misleading. Statistics of home use can- 
not be said to be statistics of home 
reading. A statement of circulation by 
classes is of little value unless the clas- 
sification is known. The figures repre- 
senting the hall use of books tell noth- 
ing unless the count is a fair one and 
proper things are included; whether, for 
instance, the looking up of a ward ina 
dictionary is counted. Some of the 


tables occasionally outlive their useful- 
ness. Many of them may well be omit- 
ted. The tendency is to multiply sta- 
tistics unduly. It is well that new points 
should be covered, but the dead wood 
ought to be cleared out. 


If intelligent 
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use is ever to be made of statistics, 
some system must be devised by which 
one may be able to compare accurately 
reports of different libraries. There 
should be some definite scheme for the 
collection and tabulation of statistics 
and its general use recommended. This 
would be a long step toward strength- 
ening the weak points in library statis- 
tics. 

The general subject of centralization 
of library activities was opened by a 
paper from George Iles of New York, on 


Headquarters for our association 


who said, in part: 

We need a central bureau where, first 
of all, anybody desirous of founding or 
building a library may choose among 
the best plans and elevations, aided by 
full details as to construction and prob- 
able outlay; including particulars of 
equipment and furnishing. Second, this 
institute should gather and disseminate 
the best available information regarding 
books new and old, books suitable for 
centers of special populations, farming, 
manufacturing, mining, and the like. 
Many valuable bibliographies exist al- 
ready; they should here be made useful 
to the utmost possible extent. An era 
in the progress of our work was marked 
last year by the publication of Mr 
Larned’s Guide to the literature of 
American history. At a headquarters, 
similar guides might be undertaken, 
first, of course, ascertaining in what de- 
partment of letters they are likely to 
be of most service. Reading lists in 
travel, biography, and so on, are con- 
stantly being issued by one or other of 
our libraries. The quality of such lists 
might be improved if they were pre- 
pared at a central institute, drawing up- 
on contributors throughout the nation, 
and iooking to all America for a pur- 
chasing public. Next year the associ- 
ation is to publish at St Louis its 
catalog of about 8000 books. To reissue 
this at-intervals, duly revised, might be 
a useful task for our headquarters. 

Having had regard to housing, and 
to the selection of books, our central 
bureau might next gather complete in- 
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formation as to modes of attracting and 
holding the interest of the public. This 
would serve new foundations, by en- 
abling them to start in the light of 
much costly experience; it would aid 
libraries not new by affording them an 
opportunity to improve their methods 
as fast as an increase of means might 
permit. Within the past Io years many 
successful alliances have been estab- 
lished between the public library and 
the lecture hall, the museum, the art 
gallery, and the workshop. All these 
as modified in various ways should be 
on record at headquarters for the aid 
and comfort of.inquirers. 

In short, at that institute every task 
should proceed which looks to the effi- 
ciency of public libraries as a whole, 
to furthering to the utmost the accept- 
ance of good literature. It should arise 
at a leading center of library work 
where, in the vicinity, libraries of va- 
rious types and of the highest stand- 
ards might be seen. If the institute 
itself might form part and parcel of a 
great library so much the better. It 
might also, with advantage, be united 
with a library school conducting ad- 
vanced work. What of the probable 
cost of establishing and endowing such 
an institute? Much would depend on 
the extent to which it carried the most 
expensive of its activities, the appraise- 
ment of literature. A million dollars 
would build and equip such a head- 
quarters, leaving for endowment a sum 
sufficient to lift incalculably the effect- 
iveness of the tasks upon which this 
association has entered. 

The matter was discussed by Dr Can- 
field, Mr Larned, Dr Richardson, and 
Mr Putnam, each one of whom strongly 
indorsed tlte proposition of permanent 
headquarters, and showed conclusively 
the benefit it would be toward conserv- 
ing the means, strength, and results of 
the work of the association. 

Mr Fletcher, from the committee on 
title-pages to periodicals, gave the re- 
sult of the year’s work as having been 
mainly covered by the discussion in 
Pustic LipRaRIEs as to the justice of 
being placed on the black list for not 
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following the standard set up by a 
private corporation; and the committee 
asked that it be continued, for the pur- 
pose of keeping up a friendly discussion 
with the publishers of the magazines 
who did not look at the matter through 
the eyes of the committee. 

Mr Fletcher also spoke of the plan 
of the A. L. A. Publishing board, which 
proposes to extend the publication of 
annotated bibliographies, and. to issue 
a serial publication containing reading 
list suitable for the average librarian on 
the topics of the day. It is also pro- 
posed to print a list of children’s books, 
to extend the appraisal work, to make 
an enlargement of the A. L. A. index, 
or a supplement to include references 
to books in other languages than Eng- 
lish. 

EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 


Friday evening the topic for discus- 
sion was 
Coéperative library activities 


E. H. Anderson of the Carnegie li- 
brary, Pittsburg, gave an account of the 
coéperative catalog cards for children’s 
books used by the Carnegie library and 
the Cleveland Public library. An ac- 
count of this work has before appeared 
in print, and Mr Anderson simply re- 
ported further that the work was going 
on satisfactorily. There have been in 
all only about 53 subscriptions for the 
cards, not counting the sets issued for 
their own libraries. 

An account of the coéperative work 
of the John Crerar library of Chicago, 
prepared by Mr Andrews, was read by 
Mr Josephson. The John Crerar library 
has followed the policy of coéperation, 
as far as its special character will per- 
mit, from its founding. One of the first 
things was the offer of its catalog work 
to other libraries, and a form of printed 
cards at 1 cent each, except where re- 
quests are made for special lines, where 
there are some circumstances that make 
a variation in price, sometimes being 
more than I cent, and oftentimes less. 
The printing of bibliographical lists has 
been especially useful. This has in- 
cluded a supplement to the list of seri- 

















als in Chicago libraries, a list of books 
in the reading-room of the John Crerar 
library, and list of bibliographies on 
special subjects. A list of books on in- 
dustrial arts is now in preparation, and 
the library has it in view to issue a list 
of encyclopedias, scientific dictionaries, 
and other books of reference, which will 
be found of use in reference work. 

The question of Reduced postal and 
express rates to libraries was presented 
in manuscript. Libraries were urged to 
take an interest in the matter and bring 
the subject of reduced rates for libraries 
to the attention of their legislators and 
congressmen. It was also reported that 
the matter of admitting foreign period- 
icals imported by agents and remailed 
here, had been called to the attention 
of the postmaster-general, and he had 
said that magazines having the same 
general character as those admitted to 
the second class in the United States 
should receive the same privileges in 
postal rates. 

Mr Langton of Canada and Miss 
Johnson of Nashville being absent, pa- 
pers on Canada and public libraries, 
and Southern libraries, were omitted. 

Much to the regret of many inter- 
ested persons the paper by A. R. Kim- 
ball on Binding advertisements in serials 
was omitted, owing to the absence of 
Mr Kimball. 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported a resolution in memoriam of 
Hannah P. James, setting forth the high 
esteem in which Miss James was held 
by the association, and paying a tribute 
to her relations, both public and private, 
with library workers. 

The committee on resolutions also re- 
ported an expression of thanks to the 
local committee, to those outside of the 
association who gave principal ad- 
dresses, to the Natural food company 
of Niagara Falls, and to the Hotel 
company, for courtesies in behalf of the 
convenience and comfort of the associ- 
ation. 

The resolutions were adopted by a 
rising vote, as was also a resolution of 
thanks voted to Mrs A. B. Barnum, 
librarian of the Niagara Falls Public 
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library, for her services toward the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 

The secretary announced the election 
of officers, as follows: President, Herbert 
Putnam; first vice-president, E. C. Rich- 
ardson; second vice-president, Mary W. 
Plummer; secretary, J. I. Wyer, jr; treas- 
urer, G. M. Jones; recorder, Helen E. 
Haines; trustee of endowment fund, 
George W. Williams. New members of 
the A. L. A. council: R. G. Thwaites, 
George T. Little, Dr J. H. Canfield, Gratia 
Countryman, and C. H. Dudley. 

One of the pleasantest occasions of 
the entire meeting was the exchange of 
courtesies between the retiring presi- 
dent, Dr Hosmer, and the incoming 
president, Dr Putnam After being in- 
troduced by Dr Hosmer, Dr Putnam 
expressed his appreciation of the honor 
conferred upon him by his election. 

He then spoke of the plans for the 
meeting of next year, which will be in 
a measure an international conference. 
He referred to the appropriateness of 
the presidency of the international con- 
ference being in the custody of the 
National library. He stated that the 
program for the next year would be 
somewhat different from the ordinary 
program, as the meeting would be dif- 
ferent from the ordinary conference. 
Library matters will be presented on 
the program in the Congress of arts 
and sciences, to be held in St Louis 
next year, but this program will not 
come within the control of the A. L. A. 
but will be in a distinctly separate meet- 
ing. 

The association as an association will 
not participate in the congress, but just 
subsequent to the time of the congress 
meetings of the association will be held. 
Mr Putnam urged the librarians to take 
an interest in the St Louis meeting, say- 
ing that the success of the conference 
remained in their hands. 

Pres. Hosmer introduced Dr W. H. 
Drummond of Canada, who gave a most 
delightful evening with “The habitant.” 
It was thoroughly enjoyable not only 
for the spirit of the Northern country 
which pervaded, but for the perfect 
harmony between that spirit and the ex- 
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pression given to it by the poet reader. 
A hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
Dr Drummond by his well pleased audi- 
ence at the close of the reading. 

Mr Putnam, after paying a closing 
tribute to Dr Hosmer, and expressing 
the warm feeling of appreciation which 
the librarians present held for him, de- 
clared the meeting adjourned. 


The post conference trip to the Mus- 
koka lakes in Canada was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the entire party of 70. A 
number have expressed themselves as 
feeling it the most enjoyable post con- 
ference trip that they have ever taken, 
and among these are some of the oldest 
members in point of registration. The 
hotel expenses and all transportation 
matters pertaining to the trip were sat- 
isfactory, and equal to all expectations. 
The number of picture postal cards sent 
by many who enjoyed the trip to their 
envious friends who could not go, testify 
as to the beauty of the place and the 
enjoyment of the tourists. 

A vote of thanks to the successful 
manager of the trip, F. W. Faxon, at the 
end of the journey, and a substantial 
tribute to himself and Mrs Faxon, testi- 
fied the appreciation of the travelers. 


Transactions of the council 


The matters of general interest passed 
upon by the council covered the follow- 
ing points: 

The present Section 4 was changed 
to read as follows: 

Section 3. In making nominations the coun- 
cil shall be governed by the following rules: 
Nominations shall be regular business for the 
first meeting of the council at each annual con- 
ference. Members shall be notified that at 
least one informal ballot will be taken at that 
meeting. The executive officers of the associa- 
tion, i. e. the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
recorder, shall be chosen solely with reference 
to their ability and willingness to serve the asso- 
ciation, without regard to residence or previous 
service, except as hereinafter provided. The 
vice-presidents, one at least of whom shall be a 
woman, shall be selected from ex-members of the 
council. In general, nominations to the council 
shall be made witha view of having it represent- 
ative of all sections of the country and of the 
principal classes of the libraries included in the 
association. No person shall be nominated as 
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president, first or second vice-president, or coun- 
cilor of the association for two consecutive 
terms. No more than the required number of 
nominations shall be made by the council. The 
position-and residence of each nominee shall be 
given on the official ballot. 

It was voted that a committee of three 
be appointed by the executive board to 
represent the association in efforts to 
mitigate the restrictions imposed by 
booksellers. 

An invitation to hold the meeting of 
1905 at Portland, Ore., was presented. 
It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ting at St Louis in October, 1904, this 
meeting to be in the form of an Inter- 
national library congress. 

Resolutions regarding permanent 
headquarters for the A. L. A. were 
adopted, and it was voted that the exec- 
utive board be requested to appoint a 
committee of five to consider means by 
which this expense may be met, and to 
report on the whole matter as soon as 
possible to the council. 

It was voted that a committee of 
three, consisting of the president, sec- 
retary, and a third member, be ap- 
pointed to draft a by-law covering the 
question of the relations of the associ- 
ation to advertisers and advertising. 

A resolution submitted on the report 
of the committee on reduced postal and 
express rates to libraries was adopted. 

Herbert Putnam, Mrs S. C. Fairchild, 
and Dr J. S. Billings were accredited 
delegates to the annual meeting of the 
library association of England, 1903. 


CATALOG SECTION 


The first session of the Catalog sec- 
tion was devoted to the question of in- 
version or noninversion of headings for 
government documents, and was a direct 
outcome of a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of departmental librarians in Wash- 
ington, where a committee had been ap- 
pointed to consider headings for these 
entries, to be employed in a proposed 
card catalog of the U. S. documents, to 
be issued by the superintendent of doc- 
uments. The subject was introduced 
by Miss Hasse, after which the secre- 
tary read the statement issued by the 
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above committee, covering the follow- 
ing points: 

1 The name of the department or bu- 
reau to be given without inversion, e. g.: 
United States Bureau of education; 
United States Department of agricul- 
ture. This form is favored by the ma- 
jority of the committee. 

2 The name to be inverted, e. g.: 
United States, Education, Bureau of; 
United States, Agriculture, Department 
of. 

It transpired that the arguments 
against inversion were by Messrs. Han- 
son and Weeks, while the argument 
in favor of it was a minority report of 
the third member of the committee, Mr 
Ferrell. Mr Hanson made astrong plea 
for not inverting the headings, on the 
following grounds: There wil] always 
be more or less uncertainty as to how 
theinversion ought to be made; inverted 
headings are always more or less awk- 
ward; it tends to confuse the functions 
of the author catalog with that of the 
subject catalog; an uninverted heading 
will enable each library to arrange its 
cards in any way it please, either by the 
first word in the actual name of the 
office, or by what it considers the most 
significant word. 

Miss Fichtenkam of the Document 
office read a letter to her from Supt. 
Ferrell, reiterating the reasons given in 
his arguments in favor of inversion, and 
also the result of a canvass among the 
depository libraries, showing that about 
80 per cent of them use inverted head- 
ings Mr Martel suggested the use of 
a uniform sub-heading for each subject 
under each government, which sub-head- 
ing should be used irrespective of the 
actual name of the various departments 
or offices issuing reports on each subject. 
Mr Josephson wanted to know whether 
the choice of headings adopted by the 
superintendent of documents was gov- 
erned by a law of congress, or why it was 
that these headings could not legally 
be changed. When informed by Miss 
Fichtenkam that the headings had been 
adopted by the committee on printing, 
he suggested that if the superintendent 
of documents wanted to make achange, 
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the chances would be that the commit- 
tee would not greatly care. F. B. Gay 
told that he had once changed the head- 
ings from the inverted form to the unin- 
verted, because it was easier for him, 
but very soon had changed it back be- 
cause the other way was easier for the. 
public. Dr R. P. Falkner argued at 
length in favor of inversion, from the 
point of view of the investigator rather 
than of the cataloger, and also protested 
against using the documents in foreign 
languages as arguments one way or the 
other, because their number is not as 
large by a long ways as those printed in 
English. Willard Austen recommended 
inversion, because he had found during 
his work as reference librarian that this 
form was easier for the user of the cata- 
log. Mr Hanson read a letter from W. 
C. Lane, strongly in favor of the unin- 
verted headings, and added for his own 
part that he was glad that he had had 
an opportunity to go on record against 
inversion. If inversion is used for gov- 
ernment offices, why not just as well for 
societies and institutions. He also called 
attention to the fact that no matter what 
form of entries were chosen, references 
must be freely made. Mr Roden did 
not think it quite in order to prolong the 
discussion; the superintendent of doc- 
uments being willing to catalog the U.S. 
documents which the individual libra- 
ries could not catalog, we ought to let 
him decide his own headings. With 
several copies of each card and a set of 
guides any kind of printed headings 
could be made to serve the public. 

At the end of the discussion a vote was 
taken showing a large majority in favor 
of inverted headings, 

The second session was devoted to 
the discussion of various points in con- 
nection with the printed cards of the 
Library of congress. Mr Hastings told 
briefly how to order the cards, and an- 
swered several questions in regard to 
statements in the handbook of card dis- 
tribution. Mr Hanson told the story of 


the Catalog division of the Library of 
congress, and of the printed card cata- 
log, showing howit had been influenced 
by the plan to distribute cards to other 
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libraries, and touched also on the changes 
in cataloging rules resulting from the 
decisions of the A. L. A. catalog com- 
mittee. The particular points he dis- 
cussed were: Unused forenames, full 
names and dates, entries for married 
women. Several persons spoke of the 
result of the use of the L. C. cards, 
among them Mr Bishop, Princeton uni- 
versity, and Mr Bostwick, New York 
Public library. 

The following new officers were 
elected: Chairman, C. B. Roden; secre- 
tary, Josephine Clarke. 


» CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


The first session was held Wednesday, 
June 24, with Miss Dousman as chair- 
man. 

The report of the second meeting of 
the section, held at Magnolia in 1902, 
was read and approved. 

The reading lists for children was re- 
ported as not yet ready to give to the 
publication board, due largely to the 
resignation of Miss Hunt as chairman 
of the committee, as little work has 
been done since she gave up the direc- 
tion of the matter. 

The paper by Miss Stanley on Chil- 
dren’s books of 1902 was read, in the 
absence of Miss Stanley, by Miss Price 
of Pittsburg. [This paper will appear 
later in Pustic LIBRARIES. ] 

In her criticism of the paper Abby 
Sargent made a plea for nature books, 
since even from the poor ones a glimpse 
of nature may be obtained. 

The discussion of different titles sug- 
gested by the paper led to great diver- 
sity of opinion. The Just So stories re- 
ceived every possible comment, from 
extravagant. praise to the statement 
that the book did not circulate for a 
month after it had been out twice. 
Miss Clarke suggested that it was espe- 
cially adapted for reading aloud. “The 
Champion” recommended in the list by 
Miss Stanley was objected to by one 
member. 

A further discussion of printed lists 
brought from Mr Wyman an offer to 
print and distribute free of charge any 
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list compiled by the section for chil- 
dren’s reading. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburg is 
publishing a list of 1000 titles of chil- 
dren’s books, carefully selected and 
classified, which list will be sent on re- 
ceipt of postage. Miss Hazeltine spoke 
of the excellent graded list for schools, 
published by the Buffalo Public library, 
which contains a full subject index. 
Cost is 25 cents and postage. 

Blanche Ostertag of Chicago gave a 
most interesting talk on Principles of 
decoration as applied to libraries and 
schools. She said in part: 

While we cannot hope to see the li- 
brary walls of even our large cities dec- 
orated as the Boston Public library is, 
yet the stories of these pictures belong 
to all who can enjoy them, and I should 
like to see them adequately reproduced 
in such size and manner as would bring 
within the reach of other libraries the 
idea of the beauty and dignity of the 
originals. 

What we need are prints in good col- 
ors, large enough for average library or 
schoolrooms—subjects of interest fa- 
miliar to the general public, and plenty 
of nature, sky, and out of doors’ living 
and growing things. Such pictures, 
finely printed, should be sold at a mod- 
erate price, that the people who most 
need them, who cannot own or see 
good originals, may learn to appreciate 
good pictures through these prints, and 
also be taken out of their sordid life 
to ahealthy state of enjoyment of things 


‘beautiful about them. 


Many libraries, especially smaller 
ones, may find it difficult to buy pic- 
tures out of their funds, but each state 
could have a circuit among its libraries 
and by joint contributions make loan 
collections of pictures which would’ 
eventually be distributed to the differ- 
ent libraries in the circuit, and could be 
added to from year to year. 

Among the questions brought up by 
Miss Stearns from the question box were 
the following: 

.—At what age are children trans- 
ferred to adult departments ? 

Ans.—Miss Olcott: In Pittsburg we 
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transfer at 14, though, personally, I pre- 
fer to keep them until they are 16. 

Mr Elmendorf reported 14 for Buf- 
falo; Mr Bostwick the same for New 
York. Philadelphia has no age limit. 
The general tendency is to allow the 
child to remain in the children’s room, 
if he chooses, after he is of age to go to 
the adult department, in all libraries. 

©.—How do you control the reading 
of children who have just been trans- 
ferred? 

Ans.—There should be someone in 
the adult department to supervise these 
children and prepare special lists for 
them. As to limiting the number of 
books per week for school children, al- 
though a few favored the plan, Miss 
Hunt objected to restriction and Miss 
Olcott declared that if a child wished 
to read more than the library allowed, 
he would make good the deficiency by 
buying or renting from the nickel li- 
brary. 

A report on the two-book system 
showed a very general tendency to al- 
low only one book of fiction to a child 
at one time. 

A request for a good list of German 
books for children brought forth a sug- 
gestion from Dr Canfield that the local 
German school-teacher or college pro- 
fessors be asked for such lists. 

The wisdom of condemning books 
for negative qualities, and the question 
as to how far to yield to authors who 
are victims of their own popularity (i. e. 
Henty) was discussed. 

At the opening of the second session 
a paper was read on Classification and 
cataloging children’s books, by Miss 
Collar. She advised a special classifi- 
cation for children, and also that all 
books for very young children be put in 
a special class. 

In discussing the paper, Margaret 
Mann said she thought the classifica- 
tion should be the same throughout the 
library, for though the child did not 
continue to read the same books, he 
read the same subjects, and needed 
them to learn but one set of symbols. 
The classification throughout the li- 
brary should besimplified. Ifa book be- 
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longed under several headings, choose 
one and refer from the others. 

The catalog should be made by the 
general catalogers, not by the children’s 
librarian, though the latter should co- 
operate and assign subject headings 
and make analyticals. The catalog is 
made for children, teachers, and libra- 
rians. 

Miss Hunt: The catalog is made for 
teacher, librarian, and child, rather than 
putting the child first. 

Mr Fairchild: The D. C. was never 
made to classify a library as related 
to the human mind, but merely as a 
convenience for library administration. 
This point applies to children’s books 
in children’s libraries, and as the classi- 
fication is not in accord with the mind, 
should be changed for children’s books. 
Knowledge should be classified from 
point of view of psychology and needs 
of the child in the children’s library. 
That result would be startlingly differ- 
ent from modified D. C., and there 
should be a special children’s classifier 
who would keep up to the child’s life— 
which would be work for a person of 
scholarly insight. 

Miss Power: The catalog seems to me 
to be made for the use of the children 
chiefly, as the teacher uses the general 
catalog, so the children’s catalog should 
be as simple as possible, with only es- 
sentials of imprint. 

Miss Doren: Do children call for ful- 
ler information of imprint? 

Ans.—They do not; parents do at 
times. 

Q.—Are notchildren too young to find 
significance of full imprint? 

Miss Collar: That was where catalog 
was used by general public. 

Mr Sewall: Should not catalog be 
made to train child to use the catalog? 

Miss Olcott: That depends if the 
room is for the use of the children tem- 
porarily, or is a training place for the 
use of the general library and catalog. 
We regard it in the latter light. 

Mrs Maltby: How does one get the 
children to use the catalog? Some of 
our younger ones do not know their 
alphabet. 
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Miss Olcott: I find many children use 
the catalog where the adults complain 
and will not use it. 

Mrs Whitney: We have used a dic- 
tionary catalog the past eight years and 
experienced no trouble. 

A member: We find that the younger 
children use the catalog easily; it is the 
older ones who must be taught. 

Miss Shawhan: We ina normal school 
have to ask the teachers to teach the 
alphabet as well as the word method. 

Miss Preston: We have a dictionary 
catalog and teach the older children to 
use it, they in their turn teach the 
younger ones. 

Etizabeth Clarke: In a small library 
we do not find it wise to use full im- 
print, as the use is not in proportion to 
labor involved. 

Mrs Root: We find the children use 
the catalog more than formerly and very 
intelligently. 

Miss Doren: We find confidence in 
catalog is destroyed if the book is out. 
Children regard catalog as indication of 
what is actually on the shelves. 

Miss Moore: Our catalog is generally 
used; we give talks in the school before 
each grade, and give contents in the 
library, directing the children in their 
work. They have even learned to use 
analyticals. 

Q.—After children have been allowed 
to go to the shelves, do they ever con- 
sult the catalog except tor new books? 

Miss Mann: They will go to the 
shelves three times to once to the cata- 
log. (Q.—We teach the grown people 
to use the catalog, the children teach 
themselves.) 

Miss Mann: I believe children should 
use same classification as the adults use. 

Miss White: It is well to do so, that 
children be trained to read in adults li- 
brary. 

Miss Dousman: The children’s room 
should be a training school for the 
adults’ library. 

Miss Burnite, of the Carnegie library 
at Pittsburg, read a paper on The young- 
est children and their books, which will 
be given in PuBLic LiBRARIES later. 

Discussion opened by Mrs Root: It is 
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difficult to get the proper books for 
very little children. There should be 
good book-making, including good pic- 
tures, or none. We are forming tastes 
and should doit intelligently. It is im- 
possible to give the child the books his 
parents loved, as the conditions under 
which the modern child lives are differ- 
ent, and require different treatment. 
There is the danger also of too large 
an edition, especially in fairy tales and 
poetry; the heaviness of the volume 
militates against its free circulation. 
There is danger of treating the chil- 
dren’s library as a kindergarten rather 
than as the first part of the general li- 
brary. Too much of the story hour 
may militate against child’s choosing 
for himself, as too much predigested 
food weakens the digestion. 

Miss Power: It is better to keep the 
books for smaller children separate, 
and also to keep duplicates rather than 
display too many titles. We prefer the 
regular classification rather than the 
alphabetical, as the children prefer all 
books on a subject together. 

Q.—Do not books often have proper 
makeup combined with poor reading 
material? 

Miss Burnite: That is one reason we 
use so many duplicates of satisfactory 
books. 

Mrs Root started a discussion of the 
Gollywog and Goop books, on which 
was great diversity of opinion. 

A member: The librarian is the chief 
factor, the catalog and classification 
are merely assistants. The librarian’s 
knowledge of books is far above the 
catalog and classification. 

Q.—What is done with picture books? 

Miss Burnite: In one branch we put 
the picture books in a magazine rack 
(arranged in pockets), and it has proven 
very satisfactory. 

Mr Fairchild suggested the extra il- 
lustrating of children’s books, and also 
the making of lantern slides illustrative 
of certain books, these slides to be used 
in giving talks on the books. 

Miss Graeff was not present to read 
her paper and the meeting adjourned. 

At the close of the second session of 
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the Children’s librarians’ section a bus- 
iness meeting of the active members 
was held. The first business was to as 
certain the will of the section regarding 
a further disposal of the codperative list 
of children’s books, undertaken at Wau- 
kesha conference, edited, from com- 
ments sent her by Children’s librarians, 
by Linda A. Eastman, and reported on 
both at Magnolia and the formal ses- 
sion of the present conference. It was 
obvious that, having committed itself to 
a list of different classes of children’s 
books, as called for by the Publishing 
board in 1902, the section had pledged 
itself to include fiction also in the pro- 
jected new list. While heartily appre- 
ciating Miss Eastman’s painstaking 
work on the codperative list, its contin- 
uance was deemed of less importance 
than the concentrated efforts of the sec- 
tion on a more complete guide. It was, 
therefore, voted, that the work on the 
cooperative fiction list be referred to the 
committee on the projected new list and 
merged in the latter. 

Miss Moore’s report, read at the first 
session, was formally acted upon and 
accepted. 

The committee on nominations pre- 
sented the following names: Chair- 
man, Clara W. Hunt, Brooklyn Public 
library; secretary, Alice M. Jordan, Bos- 
ton Public library. These officers were 
elected. 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


The Trustees’ section held a most in- 
teresting session on the afternoon of 
June 24. D. P. Corey, trustee of the 
Malden Public library, for several years 
president of section, occupied the chair, 
and T. L. Montgomery, trustee of the 
Philadelphia Free public library, occu- 
pied his usual place as secretary. 

The chairman in his opening address 
stated, that whatever strengthening and 
broadening librarians received in attend- 
ance at the meetings of the A. L. A. 
redounds to the advantage of the li- 
brary, so it is highly proper, therefore, 
that they go as accredited delegates, 
acting for the library and its benefit, and 
that the board should pay a portion, if 
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not the whole, of the expenses of such 
atrip. While this may not be possible 
in some of the smaller libraries it is 
possible in many of the libraries, which 
can bear it in part, or entirely, much 
better than the librarians. Such action 
is proper, desirable, and practical. In 
answer to the objection that municipal 
appropriations are given to maintain 
the extension of library work, and that 
an expenditure of this kind would be a 
diversion of funds from their proper 
uses, Mr Corey answered that the work 
of the A. L. A. is for the improvement 
and extension of library methods and 
opportunities, and that assisting the li- 
brarian to gather the benefit of such 
meetings is as legitimate an expense as 
the demand for salary. 

He insisted that there is one thing 
which even the smallest library can do, 
that is, when the librarian wants to at- 
tend the conference it can grant leave 
of absence without the loss of pay or 
the loss of a portion of the vacation. 
Such deprivation should be a thing of 
the past and not of the present. It is 
unwise. It is unjust. It is one of the 
errors of the weaker nineteenth century 
which the stronger twentieth century 
will not make. 

W.E. Henry of Indianareada paperon 


Chief duty of the board of trustees 


He said in part: 

I consider the selection of a librarian 
the one essential obligation of a board 
of trustees of a library—the one duty 
which, if successfully performed, sinks 
all else into insignificance—to nothing- 
ness. On the other hand, if this one 
duty be unsuccessfully performed, all 
other functions must likewise fail. 

Trustees must understand and act 
upon the doctrine that “but one thing 
is needful,” and their chief official duty 
is to supply the one thing, and that is a 
librarian. 

Those things that we are likely to 
give ourselves most concern about are 
usually the nonessentials. Gifts in the 
form of valuable buildings and endow- 
ments are desirable and helpful, but not 
essential after a library is established. 
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Large collections of books are much to 
be sought, but where a few are gathered 
together in the proper spirit they en- 
gender much life. 

Particular systems of library econ- 
omy are of superior value to other sys- 
tems, but there is little vital distinction 
between any two systems when either 
is in. the hands of a competent libra- 
rian. An exceedingly attentive board, 
regulating every movement of the libra- 
rian, may show interest, but it is not 
essential and may show’ meddlesome- 
ness rather than vital concern. 

If the board has been so unfortunate 
as to select the wrong person for libra- 
rian, then the board must give much of 
its time and energy and patience to 
superintending the poor librarian. If 
supervising could make a good librarian 
out of a poor one we could feel compen- 
sation in the saving of souls, but with 
all this vexing supervision the incompe- 
tent librarian usually remains so. Trus- 
tees of a college do not employ a pres- 
ident and then expend their energies in 
showing him how to do his work. The 
stockholders of a mine do not run the 
actual workings of the mine; for that 
they employ what they believe to be a 
competent superintendent. If he does 
not prove so he is relieved at once. 

If the right person has been selected 
for librarian then the board can expend 
its energies where there is more money 
and less vexation of spirit than is to be 
found in supervising the work of an in- 
competent librarian. Let the librarian 
conduct the library. 

The head of the library must be free 
to select all assistants and equally free 
to dispense with the service of any who 
do not serve well. No person can af- 
ford to také the responsibility for the 
work of persons whom he did not ap- 
point and whom he cannot dismiss. 

The librarian and competent assist- 
ants must be adequately remunerated. 
The best service is always the cheap- 
est, either in public or private, and this 
is especially true where the institution 
served is not a money-making institu- 
tion, existing for commercial ends. The 
head of any public library ranks with 
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the city superintendent of schools and 
the principal of the high school of the 
same city, and should rank so in pay, 
and no person is a competent assistant 
who is not worth the salary paid to the 
subordinate teachers in the same city 
high school. With such remuneration 
we can secure and retain the services of 
really competent librarians, and with- 
out it we must be satisfied with as much 
less than the best as we pay less. 

A communication was received from 
Mr Putnam on the year’s work of the 
Library of congress. He outlined the 
work of the year at the Library of con- 
gress under the following heads: 

1 Thedistribution of catalog cards. 

2 The publication of lists of material 
on questions covering the following sub- 
jects: Philippine islands, Lincolniana, 
Calendar of Paul Jones’ manuscripts, 
Anglo Saxon interests, Arbitration, Cab- 
inets, Constitutions, Corporations, Negro 
question, Pensions, Railroads (Govern- 
ment ownership of), Reciprocity and 
strikes. Revised editions have also 
been sent out of the lists on Trusts and 
Marine subsidies. 

3 Answers to the inquiries received 
through the mail as to the existence and 
location of material asked for by inves- 
tigators. 

4 The loan of books to other institu- 
tions. 

5 The exchange of duplicates with 
other libraries. 

6 The recognition of the claim of 
other libraries to material local to the 
regions in which such libraries are situ- 
ated. 

7 Publication of the history of the li- 
braries of this country. 

8 Progress in the reclassification and 
recataloging of the library. 

g The collection of manuscript ma- 
terial, including original papers of emi- 
nent Americans. 

Mr Bostwick of New York read a 
paper on Lay control in libraries and 
elsewhere. The views taken by Mr 
Bostwick were summed up as follows: 

Lay control in libraries and elsewhere 
is a logical and proper development: 
It would not, on the whole, be well for 
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one who should wish to endow a library 
to make an expert librarian sole trustee 
for life with power to select his succes- 
sor. That would be a fine thing for the 
librarian, but it would be neither desir- 
able nor proper. It is well that the 
trustees should be responsible represent- 
atives of the lay public, for whose bene- 
fit the library is to be conducted. But 
as the public is interested chiefly in re- 
sults, the trustees should confine them- 
selves largely to the indication and 
requirement of these results, leaving 
methods in the hands of their expert 
staff of subordinates. And it is emi- 
nently desirable that librarians should 
hear from a representative body of trus- 
tees some expression of opinion regard- 
ing the extent of this limitation. 

Miss Crafts, president of the Minne- 
apolis Public library, said that a number 
of Minneapolis trustees resented the 
spirit of the meeting, as shown by the 
report of last year’s meeting, and some 
measure should be adopted that would 
prevent this. She claimed that the of- 
ficers of the sections are librarians, the 
people who take part in the program 
are librarians. The speakers have been 
giving directions to the trustees as to 
their functions and their duties so as to 
give offense. She suggested that the 
meetings be put into the hands of the 
trustees altogether, having both mem- 
bers and officers of the section trustees, 
and letting trustees take part in the 
program to meet their own problems. 
When trustees ask librarians to take part 
in the program it would probably be to 
discuss.the problems that they want dis- 
cussed from the librarian’s point of view, 
and not to have the librarians tell them 
what their own duties are. 

Mr Montgomery, in reply to Miss 
Crafts, called attention to the fact that 
the officers of the section are trustees 
and had always been so. He also stated 
that he had asked 28 trustees to take 
part in the meeting and had not re- 
ceived a single consent. Over 150 let- 
ters were written to get up the meeting 
without adequate results, and there is 
always a large amount of detail work 
in making arrangements for the meet- 


ings which he was willing for anyone to 
handle who was willing to do so. 

Mr Kelly of Toronto could not agree 
with Miss Crafts, that the pamphlet had 
been generally offensive; so far as he 
knew it had been cordially received. He 
recommended that the proceedings for 
this vear be published and sent out as 
before, the source from which they came 
to be made clear. Mr Kelly’s recom- 
mendation being put in the form of a 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr Hardy of Canada urged that the 
meetings be more largely advertised 
among the trustees themselves. He 
stated that in the Ontario Library asso- 
ciation, the majority of the attendance 
is from trustees. The Trustee’s section 
must be made up largely by those within 
100 or 200 miles of the place of the 
meeting. There are about 200 libraries 
within 75 miles of Niagara Falls, and 
there should be a larger attendance of 
trustees from those libraries. If the 
secretary of the section would codperate 
with the secretary or president of the 
library association of the state or prov- 
ince in which the meeting is to be held, 
it would result in a larger attendance of 
the trustees. 

The report of the committee on nomi- 
nations was presented, recommending 
the reélection of the present officers: 
D. P. Corey, trustee public library, Mal- 
den, Mass., chairman; T. L. Montgom- 
ery, state librarian of Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary. The report was accepted. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


Dr E. D. Burton, of the university 
contributed a very interesting paper on 
how the University of Chicago planned 
for the Treatment of books according 
to the amount of their use. A summary 
is as follows: 


University of Chicago 


In brief, the plan which the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has worked out in refer- 
ence to its libraries is: 

1 To place in the buildings of each 
school, or group of departments, a li- 
brary designed for special use of that 
school or group of departments, and 
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containing the books most constantly 
in use in this school. These depart- 
mental libraries are expected to contain 
a total of from 200,000 to 300,000v. 
They will be in all cases on open shelves, 
accessible to all students who are en- 
titled to the use of the particular li- 
brary in question. The plan will, of 
course, involve considerable duplica 
tion of books, especially of the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias needed alike in 
every library. A large proportion of 
such duplication would, however, be 
necessary under any arrangement, even 
that of a single central library, being 
made necessary simply by the large 
number of persons making use of the 
library. 

2 To administer all these libraries as 
parts of the university library, subject 
to the oversight of the head librarian 
and control of the library board. 

3 So to construct the buildings of the 
departments, which may be roughly in- 
cluded under the title of Humanities, 
and the main library building, that this 
shall constitute an architectural unity, 
and that the libraries contained in them 
may communicate with one another 
with a facility as nearly equal to that 
secured by a single building as possible. 
The existence of eight reading-rooms 
in this group of buildings may at first 
sight seem a disadvantage, but this 
again is in part almost necessitated by 
the large scale upon which the plan is, 
and must be, constructed, and in part 
secures advantages in the way of access 
to the shelves and abundant desk room 
for students, which are themselves of 
no small value. To give seats in a 
single room to the nearly 2000 readers 
for which this group of buildings must 
provide would in any case be impracti- 
cable. 

4 To provide in the general library a 
point of union for the entire system of 
libraries, both those contained in the 
group of eight buildings above referred 
to, and those less directly connected 
with the general library, first, in respect 
to administration; second, in respect to 
cataloging, and, third, in respect to stor- 
age. Here would be kept in the great 
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stack all the books for which there is 
for any reason no active demand. Inas- 
much as the combined capacity of the 
main stack and the various depart- 
mental libraries would approach 2,000,- 
ooov., and inasmuch further, as by 
the employment of a more condensed 
method of stacking, practicable for at 
least a portion of the main stack, this 
capacity might be still further increased 
to the extent of half a million, it is be- 
lieved that the needs of any near future 
are sufficiently provided for by this 
plan. Consideration has, however, been 
given to the question of how our some- 
what remote successors may have to 
deal with the problem of still further 
extension, and it is believed that a prac- 
tical way out can even now be foreseen. 

The answer of the University of Chi- 
cago, then, to the question, How to 
distinguish between the more used and 
the less used books, is to place in the 
departmental and school libraries of 
the different divisions of the university 
all books in most constant use by the 
students and instructors, and to place 
all books intended for circulation out- 
side the university buildings, and all 
books not in active demand, in a cen- 
tral stack in immediate connection with 
the general administrative offices, and 
with the central reading-room of the 
university. 

That the plan is either altogether free 
from objections, or adapted to be repro- 
duced anywhere else, none of us would 
claim. Inasmuch as it is still in large 
part a plan rather than a reality, criti- 
cism of it will be heartily welcome. 

This was followed by W. E. Foster, 
who spoke in part as follows on: 


Little used books 


This paper deliberately confines itself 
to certain phases of the subject, namely, 
the conditions existing in those libra- 
ries where the problem (unlike that 
which is chiefly discussed in Pres. El- 
iot’s paper) is not connected with a lack 
of shelf room. 

One desirable measure is that of 
book exhibits, prepared to accompany 
reference lists on special subjects, and 
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thus causing some of the little used 
books to circulate. This plan may be 
regarded as analogous to striking cer- 
tain keys of an organ, in thus empha- 
sizing what seems worthy of emphasis. 
Another plan is that of the “Standard 
library,” emphasizing as it does the 
books of permanent literary value and 
attractiveness. Something analogous 
to this deliberate discrimination is use- 
ful also in the field of the literature of 
knowledge, where a sharp distinction 
needs to be drawn between the anti- 
quated and the up-to-date books. 
Open shelves not only facilitate the 
above measures in general, but also re- 
sult in economy of time. It is worth 
considering whether methods like these 
may not set in circulation some of these 
classes of books to such an extent as to 
make them no longer “little used books.” 


STATE LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 


The section of the State library com- 
mission held two sessions at Niagara 
Fails. Some of the topics discussed 
were: Library instruction by corre- 
spondence. It was voted that the State 
library at Albany be requested to insti- 
tute a correspondence course for libra- 
rians; also a plan for a system of reg- 
istration and licensing of competent 
librarians as a safeguard against incom- 
petent persons. It was voted, after con- 
siderable discussion, that a committee 
of three be appointed to consider a 
scheme for licensing or registration of 
librarians; plans to be presented at the 
next annual meeting of the section. 
The question, Should commissions pass 
on building plans? was presented and 
rather generally discussed. It was voted 
that the Publishing board of the A. L. 
A. be requested to hasten the publica- 
tion of the pamphlet on Library plans. 
The chairman of the meeting was in- 
structed to report to the A. L.A. coun- 
cil that it was the sense of the Library 
commissions’ section that the movement 
to secure a library post should: be earn- 
estly supported by the council. 

Railroad Traveling libraries for indi- 
vidual students, and the Canadian read- 
ing camp movement were also discussed. 


Notes 


The proposal to hold the meeting of 
1905 in Portland, Ore., met with hearty 
support from a large number. 


A lively party from the School for 
children’s librarians held a merry feast, 
pledging each other and their work in 
glasses of foaming milk. 


The suggestion that a statue to Mr 
Dewey in the proposed permanent head- 
quarters would be a fitting tribute to his 
work, met with the counter suggestion 
that inasmuch as Mr Dewey was so often 
on ahigh horse, that an equestrian statue 
would be highly appropriate. 


“Chimmy Fadden” cut aswath among 
the dancing belles. If the example of 
his assiduous care that all the wallflow- 
ers should have a chance to bloom at 
least once in the center of the group 
during an evening were followed there 
would be more general enjoyment of the 
item dancing, which always appears on 
the programs. 


The librarians had anexcellent chance 
to add patience to their other virtues in 
the matter of waiting for something to 
eat. The freedom from kitchen noises 
was thought to be an excellent thing at 
the Cataract house; and so it was, but 
there were those among the visitors who 
many times would have exchanged that 
treedom for just three courses in a meal, 
and asked nothing better. 


The season of wedding parties did 
not seem to be very strenuous, or have 
the interested persons in those affairs 
learned to disguise the evidence of their 
felicity? Perhaps accumulating years 
on the part of the observer blunts the 
sharpness of sight that once could spot 
the happy beings who were blind to all 
around them and saw only each other; 
at any rate, the librarians in pairs and 
groups were in evidence wherever one 
turned, early or late, and classification 
was not always the topic under discus- 
sion. 


The utter helplessness of the man who 
had not thought it possible for a west- 
ern library school to have really 34 
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members whom it could invite to a din- 
ner, was only equaled by the alacrity 
of the young woman who seized on that 
helplessness as a means of solution of 
the problem as to how she could get 
the first 34 out and seat her own fair 
bevy of smiling companions to enjoy 
the viands then appearing. There must 
be admiration for the head above that 
collar, whatever may be said of the 
heart beneath it. _A variety of emo- 
tions filled the hearts and stomachs of 
those who obeyed her request to with- 
draw as they waited hours(?) in the ante- 
room for another chance to assemble 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary. 


The meeting at Niagara Falls gave a 
number of the older members a chance 
to “reminis” about their previous visits 
to the historic spot, but especially to say 
“I came here on my wedding tour just 
20, 25, or 30 years ago,” as the case 
might be. Of these Mr and Mrs Carr 
celebrated the anniversary of their meet- 
ing and of their marriage, by giving a 
special dinner to a few of their more 
intimate friends, and afforded one of 
the pleasantest occasions of the stay at 
Niagara. The dinner favors were chron- 
ological lists of the presidents of the A. 
L. A. with place of meeting. A stamp 
photograph of each president illustrated 
the booklet, which was highly prized by 
the guests. 

The guests at the Carr dinner also 
received a slip containing an interesting 
account of the attendance. It is here 
given: 

1876-1902 Inclusive 


The following list of members constitutes the 
“honor roll” of attendance at the A. L. A. con- 
ferences: 

21 C: A. Cutter. 

H: J. Carr, Melvil Dewey, and W: I. Fletcher. 

19 S: S. Green. 

17 F: M. Crunden. 

16 R: R. Bowker, Mrs Carr, W: E. Foster, W: 
T. Peoples, and C: C. Soule. 

15 W.S. tice, Mrs Fairchild, Dr E. J. Nolan, 


and H: M. Utley. 

14 W: H. Brett, J. N. Larned,and Mrs Sanders. 

13 Nina E. Browne, Mrs Elmendorf, Col. Wes- 
ton Flint, F. P. Hill, G. T. Little, Miss Plum- 
mer, and Dr G: E. Wire. 

12 Miss Hewins, G. M. Jones, C: A. Nelson, A. 
L. Peck, and Miss M. E. Sargent. 
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11 Miss Ahern, I. S. Bradley, C: R. Dudley, 
Miss Hagar, and T. L. Montgomery. 

1o C: L. Andrews, W: Beer, Miss Browning, J: 
C. Dana, Mrs Dewey, W: R. Eastman, Miss 
Garland, G: W. Harris, Rev. H: F. Jenks, 
Miss Kelso, W: C. Lane, E. C. Richardson, 
Miss Shays, A. W. Tyler, and J. L. Whitney. 

9g E. M. Barton, S. H. Berry, Edith E. Clarke, 

G: W. Cole, H. E. Davidson, Miss Eastman, 

H: L. Elmendorf, F:-W. Faxon, J. K. Hos- 

mer, Mrs Jaquith, Miss Oakley, Abby L. 

Sargent, and Miss Underhill. 

Mrs Evans, Miss Francis, Miss Haines, Miss 

Hawley, Miss Hazeltine, Miss Hull, Miss 

Kroeger, Miss Lemcke, B: P. Mann, Miss 

O’Brien, Miss Southworth, Dr B. C. Steiner, 

W. K. Stetson, Miss Stewart, and R. G. 

Thwaites. 

J. Bain, A. N. Brown, J: V. Cheney, W. P. 

Cutter, Miss Doren, Miss Feary, C. B. Gal- 

breath, Miss Goding, C: H. Gould, J. L. 

Harrison, F: H. Hild, F. A. Hutchins, G: 

Iles, W: Ives, Mrs Mann, H. Putnam, Miss 

Rathbone, A. Root, Miss Seymour, T. Sol- 

berg, Miss Stearns, A. Van Name, and Miss 

Williams. 


2120 former, or present members, have at- 
tended one or more of the A. L. A. conferences. 


oo 


N 


The discussion of the net price system 
of booksellers at Niagara Falls was a 
most interesting one. The report of the 
A. L. A. committee was known before- 
hand, so that it was realized by those 
deeply interested that something must 
be done to impress those who had been 
dealing with the subject for the libra- 
rians, and the publishers and booksell- 
ers, that it was not the intention to let 
the matter rest where they had put it, 
and that whatever cash rebates had been 
allowed with that end in view had been 
useless. While not everyone, perhaps, 
would have been as outspoken and em- 
phatic and plain in stating the facts of 
the case as Mr Hopkins, at the same 
time it was well for the cause and full 
time that someone spoke out in no un- 
certain tone as to what was being done, 
and how it was regarded by those who, 
though saying nothing, were watching 
with interest the steps taken in the 
matter. 

The part taken by the booksellers in 
the matter was a most curious one. The 
men who essayed to speak for them 
were both interesting, though for widely 
different reasons. It is an open ques- 
tion among many as to how much of 
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the manner of one was assumed and 
how much intention was present to be- 
little the discussion and weaken any 
action by the librarians. The charter 
member was evidently not in the confi- 
dence of Mr Brett and Mr Scribner, 
and had not otherwise posted himself 
before speaking as to what those gentle- 
men were telling the librarians about 
their inability to grant the request made 
of them. It was scarcely strange that 
he had to be corrected in commenting 
on what he thought he heard said in the 
discussion of the morning. 

In this connection it may be said that 
the report of the discussion as given in 
the Aookseller for July makes curious 
reading. 

Miss Hazeltine’s very impartial and 
convincing statement of the increased 
cost of books under the system, and her 
plain showing, for the first time, how the 
small library may import current books 
at less cost, is passed by as not being 
worth considering, and it is stated that 
“the prevailing tone of the meeting 
seemed to be attuned to the key of 
submission to the inevitable.” Mr Mont- 
gomery’s motion of last year, to expel 
from the A. L. A. the writer of the 
scurrilous attack on Mr Dewey which 
appeared in the Publisher's weekly, evi- 
dently has not been forgotten, as he is 
described as suddenly striding to the 
platform and shouting questions and 
demanding to know. The utter incon- 
gruity of such a performance in think- 
ing of Mr Montgomery provokes a 
smile tinged with resentment. 

The whole report of the discussion is 
of a piece, and if the Booksellers’ asso- 
ciation will have to depend on that re- 
port, or the one furnished by its repre- 
sentatives who appeared on the platform, 
it can scarcely be expected that it will 
come to appreciate what the librarians 
are striving for, or their real sentiments 
in the matter. What is wanted are facts 
upon which to adjust the matter fairly, 
and he is a public malefactor who pre- 
vents by word or deed a settlement of 
this question on a just and equitable 
basis. 


The Library Section of the N. E. A. 


The meetings of the Library section 
of the N. E. A. at Boston, July 8 and 
II, were very successful so far as point 
of members and interesting papers were 
concerned. Wednesday morning meet- 
ing was held in the Second church on 
Copley sq., and the auditorium was 
filled. Many faces familiar at A. L. A. 
meetings were seen in the audience, par- 
ticularly of Massachusetts libraries in 
the vicinity of the meeting. The teach- 
ers, too, were present in goodly number, 
but the discussions brought out nothing 
new or leading to any definite purpose. 

The second session, held in the assem- 
bly room of the Boston Public library 
was somewhat more promising, as what 
was said and done seemed to bring out 
more strongly the point of view of some 
of the leading teachers. Mr Wadlin, 
of Boston Public library, gave some ex- 
cellent points on the relation of the 
schools and the libraries, as he told of 
what is being done along that line in 
Boston. 

The section indorsed the resolution 
offered on reduced postal rates on 
books sent by mail between ilibraries. 
It failed to take any further action on 
the preparation and publication of a 
manual on Library methods for Normal 
schools, much to the regret of many in- 
terested. 

The changing of the audiences at 
these meetings each year is the greatest 
drawback to definite growth, yet in spite 
of that fact, the section has won for 
itself the interest and consideration of 
many of the educational leaders, and 
everything is done by the management 
that can be done, under present condi- 
tions, to make its work count for some- 
thing. 

There was no official representative 
of the A. L. A. present’ this year, a re- 
grettable thing, since there is great need 
for the fullest and most effective codp- 
eration between these two organiza- 
tions. 

The papers and general report of the 
proceedings will appear in full in the 
annual report of the N. E. A. for 1903. 














National Association of State Li- 
brarians 


First session, June 24, 2.30 p. m. 


A larger number of people than was 
anticipated gathered in room 2 of the 
Cataract house, to attend the opening 
meeting of the sixth annual session of 
the National association of state libra- 
rians. Arthur H. Chase, state librarian 
of New Hampshire, as president, called 
the meeting to order. After pleasant 
words of greeting, and a brief retrospec- 
tion, he expressed himself as looking 
into the future with confidence, although 
lamenting the seeming indifference of 
some of the southern and western libra- 
rians toward the association, and recom- 
mended serious consideration of a plan 
that would win their codperation. He 
then introduced C. B. Galbreath, state 
librarian of Ohio, who read the first pa- 
per of the conference on The progress 
of the state library; Some difficulties in 
the way. He said in brief: 

The problem of lifting the state li- 
brary to a higher plane involves three 
important factors—the situation, the li- 
brary staff, and the librarian. Mr Gal- 
breath first considered the librarian, his 
educational qualifications, and library 
training. However desirable a college 
degree and special library training, 
these alone will not remove difficulties 
and insure success. The prime qualifi- 
cation is sincere, thorough, religious de- 
votion to library work. He starts well, 
whatever he may be or may have been, 
who resolves immediately after his elec- 
tion that henceforward he will be, first 
of all and above all, librarian; that he 
will bring to the new field the highest 
service of his powers, native and ac 
quired; that the institution committed 
to his care shall hold honorable rank 
with others of its kind. While he will 
continue to manifest an interest in pub- 
lic affairs, he will cease to be a politi- 
cian, and remove one of the greatest 
obstacles to the progress of the state 
library. There are assistants and subor- 
dinates whose fitness and attitude are 
to be considered. Nothing less than 
a thorough, common school education 
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should be required, and especially such 
knowledge of the English language as 
would enable the applicant to compose 
sentences, spell correctly, and punctu- 


ate accurately. Not only should the 
assistant have a general idea of the 
mission of the state library, but her 
special training should have reference 
to that mission. A staff is defined as a 
supporting body. The term, as an in- 
dex of what we have a right to expect, 
is appropriate and significant. Sham 
librarians, incompetent assistants, and 
rebellious subordinates are not the only 
elements which impede our progress. 

All of these are, perhaps, only the re- 
sults of what we have included as the 
third factor under the comprehensive 
title, “the situation.” The important 
element is the law governing the library. 
The worst possible one is that which 
places the power of appointment of the 
employés of the library in the state leg- 
islature. The librarian in such a place 
may use his influence with the legisla- 
ture that elected him to abolish the li- 
brary law and substitute for it some- 
thing better. The management of the 
library by a board appointed by the 
governor with special reference to fit- 
ness for the position has, all things con- 
sidered, most to recommend it. This 
board should consist of from three to 
five members, who should serve for such 
period as shall enable the governor to 
appoint one member in his term of 
office. The source of authority in the 
state library should be ‘tone and insep- 
arable.” In this broad field of related 
endeavor there should be the smallest 
possible opportunity for a clashing of 
authority. 

In the discussion that followed the 
administration of the state library, in- 
cluding appointment of librarian, vaca- 
tions, hours, influence of inert state 
employés over library assistants, were 
— touched upon as related to the 
subject in question. 

Johnson Brigham, state librarian of 
Iowa, continued the program with a 
discussion of The state librarian and 
the public. 

“My subject,” he said, “presupposes 
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a public possessed of rights which state 
librarians are bound to respect. It is 
wise on our part to formulate such a 
bill of rights as the public might with 
reason formulate for itself ‘and do it 
fust.’ The state librarian and his as- 
sistants should be democratic in their 
treatment of the public; the librarian is 
the servant of a lenient master, the Pub- 
lic, but he cannot afford to, and should 
not want to, presume upon his master’s 
leniency. There are two notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule of democracy in a 
state library—the chosen representatives 
of the people, in the legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial departments of govern- 
ment, and the educators. Mr Brigham 
next discussed the advisability of loan- 
ing books freely to the general public, 
and raised the question whether or not it 
is best to insist on a deposit as secu- 
rity against loss. He thought it would 
be helpful to have duplicates carefully 
saved and loaned when possible, and 
advised buying duplicate sets of some 
of the leading periodicals. In short, 
he would loan freely everything that 
could be spared, especially if within easy 
recall by telephone or telegraph. The 
state library is regarded by the public 
as a bureau of information, and so far 
as his knowledge and superior facilities 
for knowing will permit, the librarian 
should do his best to satisfy this popular 
expectation. Any movement tending to 
develop the library spirit and the wise use 
of libraries should command the state 
librarian’s sympathy and active support. 

Adelaide R. Hasse, of the New York 
Public library, then read what was, per- 
haps, the most pertinent and timely 
paper of the session, on The function 
of the National association of state li- 
brarians, in which she suggested a very 
important and useful line of work, a 
summary of which follows: 

There are now in the United States 
four regularly organized bodies more or 
less actively engaged in formulating the 
subject of documents, namely, the Pub- 
lic archives commission, the Document 
committee of the A. L. A., the Foreign 
document committee of the A. L. A., 
and the National association of state 
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librarians. The bodies named have a 
national interest. Existing bodies for 
the investigation of local records in- 
clude state historical societies, state 
record commissions, and, in some states, 
notably Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, the state department has been 
charged with the supervision of the re- 
printing of official records and manu- 
scripts. None of the bodies named has 
as legitimate a connection with the sub- 
ject of public documents as has the 
National association of state librarians. 
None has contributed so little to our 
knowledge of it. As individuals, we 
have each, of course, our official duties 
and routine. To your speaker it hardly 
seems necessary, or worthy, that con- 
sideration of these duties should absorb 
the entire attention of the association. 
As an association, there is before this 
body a distinct line of work, which, if 
prosecuted patiently and carefully, will 
result in establishing the association as 
the exponent of local American admin- 
istrative literature. It is ground pecul- 
iarly fallow. It is ground peculiarly the 
province of this association. Will you, 
its legitimate proprietors, undertake the 
tillage? In the field of practical bibli- 
ography, bibliography bordering in na- 
ture on creative work, there has rarely 
been an opportunity such as offers itself 
to the members of this association. Co- 
operation in the work should be sought 
with the two document committees of 
the A. L. A. and Public archives com- 
mission. Finally, all these reflections 
resolve themselves into two points, 
namely, that this association adopt such 
measures as will result in establishing 
it as the exponent of American official 
administrative literature by means of 
the prosecution of practical bibliogra- 
phy; and that this object can best be 
accomplished by an alliance of those 
forces at present engaged in the custody 
and study of public documents. 

The responsive attitude of all who 
took part in the discussion showed that 
Miss Hasse’s suggestions had indeed 
fallen upon fallow ground, and resulted 
in the appointment of acommittee, upon 
motion of Mr Brigham, consisting of 

















Miss Hasse, Mr Montgomery, and Mr 
Goddard, whose duty it should be to map 
out a systematic plan of bibliographical 
work along the lines suggested for the 
association, and send such plan in printed 
form to each state librarian. 

H. C. Buchanan. state librarian of 
New Jersey, presented the perennially 
interesting subject, The merger of the 
N.A.S. L. into the A. L.A. At the 
meeting of 1902, Mr Buchanan; together 
with Mr Godard of Connecticut and 
Mr Hartswick of Pennsylvania, were 
appointed a committee to consider the 
subject, and he voiced the sentiment of 
the committee when he said it was their 
undnimous opinion that the N. A. S. L. 
remain a separate organization. He re- 
viewed the history of the efforts made 
to bring the state librarians together, 
beginning with the call sent out by Mr 
Wallis, state librarian of California, in 
1887. The first conference was held in 
St Louis in 1889, with 29 libraries rep- 
resented, though there were but 11 state 
librarians present. It was evident at 
the very beginning of its existence that 
attractions in the larger body interfered 
with the deliberations of the new sec- 
tion, so in 1891, when the A. L. A. was 
held in California, it was voted to call 
the meeting two days in advance. The 
California meeting was a failure, and 
the experience was repeated the follow- 
ing year at Lakewood, N. J. A final 
effort was made at the Chicago confer- 
ence in 1893, but the attendance was so 
small that it was finally decided that 
further effort was useless. A Law sec- 
tion was organized by the law librarians 
and state librarians, but was no more 
successful than its predecessor, and in 
1898 a special notice was sent out urg- 
ing the state librarians to attend the 
Chautauqua conference of that year. A 
State library section was organized, and 
there seems to have been a fair attend- 
ance. In November of the same year 
a conference of state librarians was held 
in Washington, D. C., the first one to- 
tally distinct from any other meeting of 
librarians ever held. Ten states were 
represented, and it was the unanimous 
opinion that there was need of a per- 
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manent organization of state librarians 
in part at least, separate and distinct 
from any other library organization. 
Here the National association of State 
librarians was formed, which has since 
held meetings at Indianapolis, Harris- 
burg, Waukesha, and Magnolia. Almost 
without exception every member of the 
N.A.S. L. is also a member of the A. 
L. A. and the connection could be no 
closer if we are swallowed up entirely in 
the larger body; and while by such a 
merger there would be absolutely no 
gain to the A. L. A. either in member- 
ship or in interest, there would be a 
serious loss to the state librarians. The 
main argument in favor of merger seems 
to be a desire that the state librarians 
shall meet at the same time and place 
as the A. L. A. This they are doing, 
and doubtless will continue to do so for 
obvious reasons. So far as may be gath- 
ered from the expressions of sentiment 
made by the members of our organiza- 
tion, there is not the slightest desire to 
appear as even a weak rival of the great 
body. We have our own problems to 
solve but we are all loyal members of 
the A. L. A. 

A report of the committee on the ex- 
change and distribution of state docu- 
ments was then read by R. P. Falkner, 
chairman. A circular letter was sent by 
the committee to the governors of the 
different states in regard to the ex- 
change service of state publications, 
but as no answers were forthcoming the 
committee regretted not being able to 
make their work more effective. The 
full report, together with an appendix; 
containing statement in regard to the 
distribution and exchange of state doc- 
uments in several states, now in prepa- 
ration, will be published later in the 
proceedings. 

It was voted to accept the report and 
continue the committee. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the ex- 
change of documents should be in charge 
of the state library. 

The committee to whom was referred 
Mr Ferrell’s letter of June 12, 1902, ad- 
dressed to the association, concerning 
the distribution of government docu- 
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ments within the states, reported, 
through its chairman, Mr Galbreath, as 
being in favor of the proposed arrange- 
ment, and recommended that each state 
library furnish to the superintendent of 
documents lists of duplicate govern- 
ment documents in their respective li- 
braries, and, as far as possible, in other 
libraries of the state, and that they 
codéperate with the superintendent of 
documents in the transfer of such docu- 
ments. 


Second session, June 25, 9.30 a. m. 


The session scheduled for Wednesday 
evening was postponed until Friday 
morning, to allow those interested to at- 
tend an important meeting of the Cata- 
log section. The second meeting, there- 
fore, followed the program listed for 
the third session, and was opened by 
Roland P. Falkner, chief, division of 
documents, Library of congress, who 
talked briefly on The duty of official li- 
braries in collecting municipal docu- 
ments. 

Mr Falkner prefaced his remarks by 
saying, that the public library of De- 
troit had duplicate Michigan documents 
to dispose of, information concerning 
which could be procured from H. M. 
Utley, librarian. He thought it ought 
to be the duty of some body or organi- 
zation to collect municipal documents, 
as the Library of congress could not do 
it. The official library of each state 
should, in his opinion, be required by 
law to make such a collection. He 
would like to know how this is done in 
different states, especially in the south. 

Mr Chase said there was a law in New 
Hampshire compelling municipal offi- 
cers to send reports to the state library. 

Is it advisable to buy magazines in 
sets, bound or unbound, or obtain them 
by subscription? was the question asked 
by L. D. Carver, state librarian of Maine, 
as the subject of his paper. After a his- 
torical survey of periodical literature, Mr 
Carver spoke as follows: 

Coming now to the real topic assigned 
me for discussion, I can only say that 
the earlier sets of magazines should be 
purchased in binding, if possible, since 
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unbound sets on sale invariably lack 
title-pages and indexes, and frequently 
are found defective by reason of a man- 
gled or missing leaf 

The process of purchasing by sub- 
scription the magazines of the present 
day, as issued monthly, involves a great 
outlay of care and labor, and is very 
costly. This method has its corre- 
sponding compensations, in that one 
may be able, by vigilance and patience, 
to procure perfect copies with title- 
pages and index, if happily these useful 
adjuncts are to be procured at all of the 
publisher. Besides, it is not always safe 
to wait until a volume is complete be- 
fore purchasing. Under the publishers’ 
rules, whereby the price of periodicals 
is increased each month elapsing after 
the issue of a number, not much money 
can be saved in waiting to the end of a 
year or series of years before purchas- 
ing. The argument in favor of securing 
the current magazines and reviews by 
subscription is conclusive in my mind, 
since it is only in this way that one can 
secure these publications for a certainty, 
with full indexes and title-pages to each 
volume. Completeness in all the de- 
tails in any section of our libraries is a 
requisite beyond the price of extra 
money and labor involved in obtaining 
this desired result. Each state librarian 
has the question before him and must 
act in accordance with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances pertaining to his own li- 
brary. We can all agree, however, that 
the main object and purpose is to secure 
as many of these publications as possi- 
ble for daily use in the reference de- 
partment of our libraries. 

The discussion called out by Mr Car- 
ver’s paper ended in the adoption of a 
resolution offered by Mr Montgomery, 
“that acommittee of three be appointed 
by the chair to consider what is best for 
this association to do in the matter of 
title pages and indexes to periodicals, 
and make report at the meeting tomor- 
row morning.” Committee appointed 
by the chair, Mr Montgomery of Penn- 
sylvania, Miss Thayer of Illinois, Mr 
Goddard of Vermont. 

A very practical subject was next 
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presented by Anna G. Hubbard, assist- 
ant state librarian of Indiana, who gave 
a detailed description of the Catalog- 
ing and preservation of maps in Indiana 
State library, a synopsis of which fol- 
lows: 

The points to be considered in devis- 
ing their plan were, economy of space, 
time, cleanliness, expense, and perma- 
nency of preservation where lack of 
room and money prevented specially 
made cases. 

It was decided there should be no 
rolled or folded maps, on account of the 
tendency of a highly glazed surface to 
crack and peel, and the defacement 
that follows a crease. 

The single maps on hand were as- 
sorted into two lots: those considered 
of real value; the others of less impor- 
tance, because of subject, presentation 
of subject, or condition of preservation. 
Of the first lot each map was dissected 
into sections not less than 6x8 inches, 
not more than 9x11 inches. These were 
mounted on cloth by the binder and 
folded, and in this dissected and folded 
state pasted to one side of a dark green 
muslin covered back, like the cover of 
a book. This “book-map” was plated 
and labeled as any ordinary book. 
Pamphlet boxes were made which cor- 
responded to the other pamphlet boxes 
used in the library, into which were 
placed the ‘book maps.” 

The classification allowed these 
“book maps” to be arranged so that one 
pamphlet box could contain more than 
one map, usually from four to six. The 
second lot were grouped in so far as 
possible, such as harbor maps, canal 
maps,etc. These groups, and maps con- 
taining several parts, were bound flat 
in covers, something in the style of the 
U. S. geological survey atlas folios, us- 
ing stencil board covers. 

The size of these folios were esti- 
mated according to the space in which 
they were to be kept. If necessary, a 
fold was given at the end or sides, the 
fold being protected by a wide strip of 
cloth. 

On the upper left-hand corner of all 
folio maps a book label was pasted for 
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the call number, and below that a type- 
written label containing the subject. 

The pamphlet boxes were placed on 
the shelves and marked in the same 
way. Bythis method maps do not take 
up any more room than books, are not 
much more difficult to consult, and they 
are as clean as any books which are not 
used constantly. 

Theaverage “book-map’ finished costs 
85 cents each, ranging in size from 2x3 ft. 
to 6x10 ft., the folios 15 cents each, and 
the pamphlet boxes 20 cents each. All 
maps are accessioned and classified ac- 
cording to the Decimal system, using the 
history number to the fullest extent. 

In cataloging, subjects are assigned 
the same as to books, with the addition 
of the word maps and date. For the 
author, the name of the compiler or pub- 
lisher or department which issues it. 
The title, scale, size, plain or colored, 
form in which preserved, place and 
date, notes and, sometimes, contents, are 
all considered necessary information to 
place on catalog card. 

It was not claimed that this disposi- 
tion of maps is ideal, but so far it has 
been found satisfactory, and covers the 
points noted in the beginning, giving a 
usable, workable section of maps. 

One objection offered to methods ad- 
vocated by Miss Hubbard was that of 
dissecting old and valuable maps. An- 
other was the unsightliness of muslin 
streaks in photographic reproductions. 
Miss Hasse said the American Topo- 
graphical society dissected its maps, and 
Mr Falkner explained how maps are 
cared for in the Library of congress. 

T. L. Montgomery, the state librarian 
of Pennsylvania, chose for his subject 
“Notes of aneophyte,” explaining that it 
might mean “newly entered upon some 
state.” As Mr Montgomery had been 
in office just three weeks when asked to 
write a paper for the meeting of the N. 
A.S. L. he modestly declined, but upon 
being urged chose the above alliterate 
title, which he said might apply to a few 
notes on the management of public 
documents or to the number of hours 
to be allowed the messenger to obtain 
the mail. His paper was largely a de- 
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‘scription of the condition in which he 
found the Pennsylvania State library, 
what he has accomplished in his three 
months of service, concluding with his 
hopes for the future, which are summed 
up as follows: 

It may be that next year I shall have 
something of importance to tell you 
concerning the State library, but for the 
present I must content myself with the 
statement that the institution must have 
as its ideal the maintenance of a prac- 
tically complete law collection, an his- 
torical section second to none in the 
country, and the housing of the records 
of the state in a fireproof building, prop- 
erly cataloged and classified, and skill- 
fully repaired when broken or damaged. 
It must see that a commission is pro- 
vided with a means to furnish as many 
traveling libraries as may be needed in 
the rural districts of Pennsylvania, and it 
must provide a librarian who is always 
willing and anxious to go to any part of 
the state in the interests of the library 
movement, and who confidently expects 
Pennsylvania to become a leader rather 
than a follower in this work. With a 
governor in the executive mansion who 
has so intensely at heart the history 
and educational interests of the state, 
we are assured of at least four years of 
progress in this direction. 

Mrs Jessie P. Weber, librarian of the 
Illinois Historical society, discussed the 
-state library and historical societies. 


Third session, June 26, 9.30 a. m. 


The postponed session was held on 
Friday at 9.30 a. m., and was opened by 
.a report from committee on uniformity 
in preparation of session laws, presented 
by Robert H. Whitten, chairman. Ac. 
companying the report was a circular 
showing the action of the National as- 
sociation of state librarians and of the 
conference of State boards of commis- 
‘sioners for promoting uniform legisla- 
tion, explaining the recommendations 
and giving a tabulation of present prac- 
tices in each state. The committee sug- 
gested that it would be helpful if state 
librarians would print the recommen- 
‘dation in their regular report. It was 


moved and carried that the report be 
accepted, the committee continued, and 
the circular mentioned be printed and 
circulated. 

Mary E. Ahern, editor of Pusric LI- 
BRARIES, read the first paper of the 
morning on, The place of state libraries 
among the public libraries of the states. 
An extract follows: 

There has never been a time when the 
work of the state library was carried on 
with so much definite purpose and with 
such faithful and efficient effort as the 
present time, and while unfortunately 
this cannot be said of all state libraries, 
it is true of a larger number than ever 
before in the history of the institution. 
The present organization of state libra- 
ries has elements of strength which 
ought to live and grow until the time 
when the whole subject will be system- 
atized, and there will be a homogeneous 
body working each for and with the 
other with a definite purpose in view. 
When Pres. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago, indorsed the plan of relating 
library effort, and said a private com- 
mittee was at work on a plan to make 
the Congressional library a national li- 
brary in connection with the bureau of 
education, the day of allied library work 
did not seem so far away. When the 
time comes there will be a national li- 
brary in Washington which will be the 
head reservoir, with illimitable sources 
of help and initiation too large to enu- 
merate. There will be a perfect network 
of lines leading to every place where 
help is needed; perhaps direct, perhaps 
through some of the main channels, 
the first section of which leads to and 
through the state library. The state li- 
brary ought to be, of right, the head and 
front of every library effort affecting 
general progress of the work throughout 
the state. The idea which is responsi- 
ble for its being regarded as an institu- 
tion organized and maintained solely 
for the use of the state officials, and the 
preservation of state publications, is as 
much antiquated, expensive, inefficient 
and obsolete as the idea of carrying 
loads by means of human strength. The 
state librarian should bear the same re- 
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lation to the other librarians of the 
state: as the state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction does to the other school 
superintendents of the state. The state 
library should stand at the head of the 
other libraries of the state to receive, 
preserve, and distribute information, 
statistics,and all official data outside the 
province of other libraries. This will 
gather into it, or intoclose relation with 
it, the library commissions, library 
schools, the traveling library, and every 
other effort supported by the state. 
Expert organizers will be on the staff of 
the state library service, and they will 
go here and there, as called for by new 
libraries, or old ones reviving. Printed 
catalog cards of the National library 
will be kept for the information and 
convenience of all. Bibliographies of 
the contents of the state library will be 
issued from time to time and sent to the 
libraries of the state. The state docu- 
ments will be systematically received 
and intelligently preserved and distrib- 
uted. The libraries will be classed and 
ranked as they are dependent on or in- 
dependent of the help to be given by the 
state institution, to which all of them 
will report covering certain lines along 
which information should be available 
in some one reliable place. The close 
relation of the state library with the 
other libraries will influence the extent 
and character of the books on the 
shelves of both. The state library will 
be, as it were, the court of last resort for 
the students of the whole state, thus 
saving funds for the smaller libraries. 
The state libraries will have a collection 
of slides illustrative of various lines of 
civic improvement. These will be at 
the disposal‘of the other links in the li- 
brary chain, going back and forth to help 
in the work of building up an intelligent 
use of all aids to better living. The 
state library in its true relation to the 
other libraries of the state is to be the 
monitor who directs, the missionary 
who leads, the governor who points out 
the reservoir that prevents duplication 
and waste of effort, that stands ready 
and willing to reénforce every legitimate 
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effort that aims to make two good books 
read where one was read before. 

Miss Ahern’s remarks touched a re- 
sponsive chord and were heartily ap- 
proved, one librarian wishing the paper 
might be printed and placed in the hands 
of every state official. 

Melvil Dewey, state librarian of New 
York, was to have been the next speaker, 
his subject being State libraries as store- 
houses for the other libraries of the 
state, but as he did not appear, Flora 
B. Roberts, of the MichiganState library, 
gave the association some statistics com- 
piled from the answers she received to 
45 questions sent to 35 state libraries. 

No reports were received from Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Oregon, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia; the states not written to are Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Nevada, North and 
South Dakota, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. Pennsylvania's reply came too late 
to be included. The largest salary re. 
ceived by a state librarian is $5000, the 
lowest $900, except in cases where the 
office is merely nominal or ex officio; 
the average is $1750. In regard to the 
assistant and their salaries, New York is 
far in the lead, reporting 57 persons, 
with anaverage salary of $796.14. Cali- 
fornia reports 12 assistants at $1800 and 
$1200; Michigan 12 at $1000; Ohio comes 
next with II assistants, but here, and in 
fact in all the other states, there seems 
to be a more or less graded salary list. 
There was no way cf telling by the re- 
ports whether the pay-roll is controlled 
by law, or left to the discretion of the 
librarian. In New York the library ac- 
tivities are centered in the state library; 
in Wisconsin there is the state library, 
the State Historical society library, and 
the commission. In the other states we 
have various combinations. Because of 
these differences, it is difficult to make 
comparisons, or present concise facts of 
the work. Six states report a division 
into departments; the others usually law 
and general. Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin report the 
law as under separate administration. 
In the number of volumes, New York 
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and California again lead with 482,000 
and 122,000 respectively. The smallest 
reported numbers between six and seven 
thousand. With eight exceptions the 
libraries are reported as in the capitol 
building—does the library fail in any 
form of usefulness if located in a 
separate building? There are 20 state 
historical societies reported, with 13 li- 
braries, and again the question is faced 
of the best plan of organization which 
shall mean the greatest economy of en- 
ergy and money. Seventeen libraries 
are reported as reference only, 6 seem 
to have adopted some system of loan- 
ing books in the state; 6 libraries re 
port no board; the remaining 20 report 
all sorts and conditions of boards.  Li- 
brary appropriations run from $500 to 
$134,000. Four states fail to report in 
regard to classification; the rest, with 
the exception of 2, are classified by the 
Decimal system. Five of the 25 report- 
ing states are without card catalogs; 3 
of these report a printed catalog. Nine 
of the card catalogs were begun within 
the last five years. The principal ac- 
cessions are Law, American history, 
Genealogy, and Economics. Fifteen re- 
port as buying no fiction; 1 buys only 
fiction by authors of that state; an- 
other buys only standard collections for 
reference, and the rest buy but little. 
Open shelves seem to be in general 
favor. 

Reports from 19 state library commis- 
sions show the smallest appropriation 
for commission work is $250, the largest 
$68,000. New York employs 33 people 
in this work, Wisconsin 10, Iowa 4, but 
most of the rest only 1, and in some 
states there are no paid workers. Nine- 
teen states report traveling libraries. 
In 2 states they are under the direction 
of women’s clubs. In 4 states the work 
is in charge of the state library. In IIli- 
nois, under the care of the secretary of 
Farmers’ institutes. The commissions 
are in charge of the others. In regard 
to previous experience or training in 
state libraries, most of the positions 
have been held by the same persons for 
years. In perhaps 4 of the state libra- 
ries there are trained assistants. .In 


comparing the answers to the question, 
What is the special function of the state 
library, Miss Roberts concludes: and 
so only in that our field is the state in- 
stead of a city, would it seem that our 
work should differ from the public li- 
brary. 

Miss Roberts’s statistics were found 
so interesting that it was voted to ask 
her to continue the work and make a re- 
port at next meeting, with the sugges- 
tion that she send out circulars asking 
librarians what questions they would 
like to have answered. 

Mr Montgomery thought the reports 
of historical societies should be included 
as part of the’activity of state library 
work. Mr Falkner thought the associa- 
tion badly named; should be National 
association of state libraries, including 
Department of archives and history in 
southern states. Mr Henry thought the 
name broad enough to include every- 
body who wanted to join the association. 

E. M. Goddard, assistant state libra- 
rian of Vermont, then addressed the 
meeting, taking for histheme, A clearing 
house for state publications. He spoke 
of the difficulty experienced in obtain- 
ing lacking volumes of state documents 
and reports from the various states, and 
urged upon the association the impor- 
tance of devising some method whereby 
librarians might be aided in this impor- 
tant work. It was shown that at present 
it is very hard to ascertain where miss- 
ing volumes of documents are to be 
obtained; after application has been 
made to the librarian of a state fora 
certain document or report, and it is 
found that it cannot be supplied by the 
state library of the state by which it 
was published, the question immediately 
comes, Where can it be had? It was 
suggested that if some sort of a check 
list of duplicate copies of documents and 
reports could be provided by each state 
library, great assistance would be given 
to the work of completing broken sets. 
Attention was called to the work in this 
line that has been done by the Docu- 
ments’ division of the Library of con- 
gress,so far as United States govern- 
ment documents were concerned, and it 
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was suggested that lists similar to those 
sent out by that division could be pre- 
pared for the proposed work, and in 
order to come to some uniform under- 
standing of the matter the president 
was requested to appoint a committee 
of three members, that should take the 
subject under consideration and report 
upon the same at the next meeting of 
the association. 

Mr Henry moved that a committee 
be appointed to consider the question of 
a clearing house for state publications 
and report at the next conference. Mo- 
tion was carried and the president ap- 
pointed Mr Goddard of Vermont, Miss 
Hubbard of Indiana, and Mr Whitten of 
New York. 

George S. Godard, state librarian of 
Connecticut, in his paper on The rela- 
tion of the state librarian to the public 
documents of his own state, showed how 
the librarian, by persistent and tactful 
effort, could bring about many helpful 
reforms. Taking it for granted that the 
state library should possess as complete 
a file as possible of state documents, and 
also of the reports of the several cities, 
boroughs, and townships, he disclosed 
several ingenious plans, tried by himself, 
for arousing local civic pride and foster- 
ing a healthful spirit of emulation, se- 
curing thereby donations for the library. 
Mr Godard thought the librarian should 
be responsible for the promptness and 
completeness of the shipments of docu- 
ments of his own state to his several 
exchanges and depositories. He might 
assist officials in preparing reports by 
showing them the collection in the li- 
brary and calling their attention to the 
lack of uniformity in size, thickness, bind- 
ings, lettering, position, kind and color 
of labels, quality of paper and ink and in- 
tended arrangement, lack of index, etc., 
in short, in showing them how it should 
not be done. He can render lasting serv- 
ice in connection with the work in the 
bindery, helping to retard the growing 
tendency to issue departmental publica- 
tions in bindings like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors, and to place them in bind- 
ings which may be more or less attract- 
ive today but correspondingly faded 
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and shaky in a short time. He thinks 
the occasional appearance of legal pub- 
lications in good canvas, duck, or cloth 
bindings augurs well, and fears we have 
been too exacting and expected too 
much from the poor sheep. In the ar- 
rangement of the combined sets of state 
documents the librarian ought to be able 
to render important service. If he will 
use his best endeavors toward securing 
a classified, systematic arrangement of 
the documents of his state, bound in 
plain but substantial bindings of con- 
venient size, not forgetting to have each 
volume bear in plain letters the name 
of his state, the date covered by the re- 
ports therein, together with the names 
of the several documents, he will cer- 
tainly gain the personal thanks of his 
brother and sister librarians, and merit 
the thanks of the state. Mr Godard 
said further: 

I believe it is the duty of every state 
librarian to publish in his report a list 
of the official publications of his state 
issued since his last report, and, if possi- 
ble, to compile and publish from time to 
time, in bulletin form, if necessary, the 
bibliographies of the several depart- 
ments of his state. 

Mr Montgomery, chairman, presented 
the report from the committee on peri- 
odicals: 

Whereas this association is much in- 
terested in the matter of bringing be- 
fore the publishers of periodicals the 
importance of the proper form of title- 
pages and indexes, and the adoption of 
some uniformity in the issuing of the 
same, be it 

Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed to consult with the com- 
mittee of the A. L. A., to report at the 
next convention recommendations to be 
submitted to the publishers. 

Report was accepted and committee 
continued. 

The president, Mr Chase, spoke of the 
advisability of making, before adjourn- 
ment, some provision for financing the 
association, as there were bills awaiting 
liquidation, and the future expense of 
printing the Proceedings to be met in 
September. After a consideration of 
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ways and means, Mr Goddard of Ver- 
mont moved that a committee of three 
be appointed to plan a reorganization 
and financing of the association, with 
full power to act. 

The motion was carried, and the presi- 
dent appointed Mr Galbreath of Ohio, 
Miss Thayer of Illinois, and Mr Henry 
of Indiana, to serve as such committee. 

Miss Thayer then extended a cordial 
invitation to the association to hold the 
next meeting in Springfield, Ill. It was 
voted to allow the president and secre- 
tary to make the final decision in regard 
to time and place of next meeting. 

A memorial on the death of Henry 
H. Huse of Vermont was presented, with 
instructions to the secretary to forward 
a copy to the family. 

The nominating committee, consist- 
ing of Mr Carver of Maine, Mr Henry 
of Indiana, and Mr Buchanan of New 
Jersey, reported the following named 
persons to act as officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Johnson Brigham of 
Iowa; Ist vice-president, Edward M. 
Goddard of Vermont; 2d vice-president, 
Jessie P. Weber of Illinois; secretary, 
Minnie M. Oakley of Wisconsin. 

After electing the above ticket the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Ohio Library Association 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Li- 
brary association, which is to be held 
October 6 to 8, at Elyria, promises to 
be of unusual interest. L. E. Stearns, 
library organizer of Wisconsin, is to 
make the principal address of the meet- 
ing. She will speak on the work of a 
library organizer, with special reference 
to the needs in Ohio. Wednesday’s ses- 
sions will be held at Oberlin, where op- 
portunity will be given to make a study 
of the College library. 

The membership of the association has 
increased very considerably during the 
year and a large attendance is expected. 

The Handbook for 1903, as well as 
farther announcements as to program, 
railroad connections, and rates, is ready 
for distribution. 

GERTRUDE KELLICcoTT, Sec’y. 
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Charles Ammi Cutter 
a etieeneal 

Another great loss has befallen the 
library world in the death of C. A. Cut- 
ter, at Walpole, N. H., September 6. 
The funeral took place at Winchester, 
Mass., September 9. 

To record Mr Cutter’s work as a li- 
brarian would be to write a history of 
the modern library movement. He was 
identified with that movement from the 
first, and no one in the profession ex- 
ceeded him in faith in its purpose and 
outcome, or in devotion to the high 
ideals which it set up. Much of the 
development of library methods came 
from his effort, and his contributions to 
library literature are found wherever one 
turns along that line. 

His Expansive classification rules for 
a dictionary catalog, his Author tables, 
and his crowning work on the Catalog 
of the Boston Atheneum, are standard 
and valuable volumes found in every 
prominent library, and in most of the 
other libraries of the world. He had a 
considerable amount of unfinished writ- 
ing on hand when he was taken ill early 
last summer. 

No one’s absence at the recent meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. created more com- 
ment, and the report of his returning 
health at that time came as a piece of 
good news to his numerous friends. He 
held the place of honor as having at- 
tended more A. L. A. meetings than any 
other member, having been absent but 
once before this year. Of quiet, rather 
dignified demeanor, he was not so gen- 
erally well known as many lesser lights, 
and yet to those who did know him well 
there was an infinite charm in his innate 
refinement and in his cultured and well- 
stored mind. While professionally he 
was a strong man and highly respected, 
socially he was a lovable man, to whom 
his friends were deeply attached. 

He was intensely interested in art 
in all its higher forms, and his collec- 
tions along the line of virtu have been 
highly praised by competent critics. 
He was a sincere,gentle man, who acted 
well his part, and one who can be illy 
spared from the field of librarianship. 
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Opinions of the Niagara Meeting 


J. K. Hosmer— Understanding the pur- 
poses of our A. L. A. conferences to 
be: 1) To make possible and then help 
forward codperative work; 2) to af- 
ford means of bringing the weight of 
the association to bear upon individuals, 
bodies, legislatures, etc. whom it may be 
desirable to influence in favor of useful 
schemes; 3) to make it easy for librari- 
ans to compare experiences, so that the 
wisdom gathered by each one may be- 
come the possession of all; 4) to culti- 
vate esprit de corps, bringing together 
both “for pleasure and profit men and 
women of our profession from all over 
the country, it seems to me that the 
Niagara Falls Convention was a success- 
ful one. The attendance was large, the 
purpose earnest, the business pushed 
with unusual diligence, the spirit enthu- 
siastic. It did us all good. 


R. G. Thwaites-—The Niagara confer- 
ence was admirably managed, both from 
the business and the social side. While 
regretfully missing several familiar 
faces— like those of Mr Cutter, Miss 
Hewins, and Mr Lane—there were, on 
the whole, rather more of the “old 
stagers” present than has been custom- 
ary for several years past. In studying 
the assemblage in the general meetings 
one could not but be impressed with 
the growing dignity of the profession in 
America. The fledglings, as a rule, gave 
evidence of a sounder educational train- 
ing than was evident in many of the 
’prentice hands of a few years ago; the 
veterans, although not committing the 
fatal error of taking themselves too seri- 
ously, were undoubtedly there primar- 
ily for business. The program was sen- 
sible and well executed. 


George Iles—Dr Hosmer introduced a 
capital feature at Niagara by inviting 
as guests of the A. L. A. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith of Toronto and Dr William H. 
Drummond of Montreal. It was well 
thus to do honor to literature, and re- 
lieve the consideration of administra- 
tive themes, at times unavoidably dry. 
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As the association moves about from 
year to year, northward and southward, 
it may be feasible to continue and ex- 
tend this feature, inviting authors of 
distinction to our gatherings, and ad- 
ding to our knowledge of books an ac- 
quaintance with their creators. New 
York has many good clubs, but at none 
of them is the talk more delightful than 
at the Authors’. 


W. E. Henry—The last A. L. A. con- 
ference impressed me strongly upon 
two points: 1) More serious attention 
seemed to be given to the essentials of 
librarianship and less to the mere trim- 
mings and decorations, more to the real 
religion and less to the ologies and isms, 
offering an evidence of our return to 
sanity in which we shall again value at 
its real worth the fact, that a librarian 
must know books and be interested in 
books, and be helpful beyond the limits 
of catalogs and reading lists. 2) Too 
many different things were attempted; 
too many simultaneous programs and 
almost every program overloaded—a 
manifold ring and continuous perform- 
ance, no time to live. 

Minnie M. Oakley—Interest in the meet- 
ings and work of the state librarians 
was perceptibly increased by the late 
conference. A larger attendance and a 
uniform desire to engage in codpera- 
tive bibliographical work on state docu- 
ments was especially noticeable. 

F. M. Crunden--The fact that my name 
was not on the program, and that I had 
practically nothing to do with the pro- 
ceedings, enables me to say with better 
grace and more emphasis, that | left 
Niagara with the feeling that the con- 
ference was one of the most interesting 
and successful the association has ever 
held. 

Ernst Lemcke—The Niagara Falls meet- 
ing was most interesting to me on ac- 
count of the leading topic of discussion, 
the “net” book movement. The poor 
bookseller, having been benignly killed 
by Mr Dewey at Chautauqua, seemed 
to loom up very much alive, strong 
enough to dictate to the all-powerful 
publisher, nay, to the librarian. Stran- 
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gled afresh at Niagara, my opinion, as 
a bookseller is of necessity of the “outre- 
tombe” kind, as coming from the valley 
of the shadow of death. 


W. R. Eastman—Both the subjects dis- 
cussed and the thorough manner of dis- 
cussion showed a company of men and 
women in very serious earnest, trying 
to do better work and more of it. 


M. E. Hazeltine—As to the conference 
itself, I found it one of the most help- 
ful I have attended, and I am still work- 
ing under the spell of its inspiration. 
The careful arrangement of the program, 
the selection of subjects paramount in 
the library world, their skillful handling 
and the excellent discussions, all helped 
to make it a conference of importance 
and one that library workers could not 
afford to miss. 


Mrs Kate Henderson—I was impressed 
with the seriousness which seemed to 
possess those who were leading things. 
But Icould not help but question whether 
all efficiency begins and ends with li- 
brary school training. Isn’t there some 
little spot in the library world where the 
experience-trained librarian may give 
vent to her innate self-respect? Some 
of them have really accomplished a few 
things worth while. 


J. C. Dana—It was not as large as it 
should have been. The program did 
not include as much material of inter- 
est to others than librarians as it should 
have. This sounds like criticism, but I 
do not so mean it. The same remarks 
apply to all our conferences. The Ni- 
agara one was fully up to the standard. 


Charles R. Dudley—The Niagara confer- 
ence, taken all around, was one of the 
best the association has had. All de- 
tails of management were carefully 
worked out by the president and secre- 
tary. The absence of several of the 


older and more distinguished librarians 
served to bring into prominence many 
of the younger members of the profes- 
sion. It was notably a working meeting. 


Nina E Browne—My impressions of the 
Niagara meeting were not different in 
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Each 
year my consciousness is deepened of 
the extreme nervous pressure felt by 


kind from those of recent years. 


nearly everyone. This pressure is due 
perhaps to the too full program, which 
makes so little time for the really help- 
ful personal conversations. 


Katharine L. Sharp—I was most im- 
pressed by the development of the sec- 
tions from the informal gatherings of 
five years ago to the well-organized 
meetings, with carefully prepared pro- 
grams, of today. 


Gardner M. Jones—As an officer of the 
A. L. A. it seemed to me that this 
year’s conference went off with unusual 
smoothness. The “official headquar- 
ters” for the transaction of the routine 
business of the secretary, treasurer, and 
registrar was a great convenience to 
both officers and members, and should 
be a regular feature of future confer- 
ences. 


Fred. H. Hild—I was most deeply im- 
pressed by the change in the spirit of 
the gathering. In former years there 
was more of the social element in the 
meeting and not so much of the stren- 
uous life as was apparent at Niagara. 
I was struck, too, by the large number 
of strange faces, as I have not been at- 
tending A. L. A. meetings for Io years. 


H. M. Utley—The A. L. A. conference 
was a thoroughly enjoyable one in all 
its personal aspects. That which im- 
pressed me most was the importance 
and variety of subjects presented, es- 
pecially the very able and exhaustive 
report on library training and the papers 
on fiction. There was woeful lack of 
time for discussion. The program was 
badly overcrowded. With the several 
section meetings added to the general 
sessions, it was indeed a strenuous week 
for the conscientious librarian. 


L. J Burpee, Ottawa—I went to the Ni- 
agara meeting of the A. L.A. hoping to 
derive some benefit from it, but the re- 
sult far exceeded my expectations | 
found there ‘earnestness and dignity, 
without an atom of priggishness; intelli- 
gence, breadth of view, and an all-per- 





























Opinions of the Niagara Meeting 


vading spirit of helpfulness. The dis- 
cussions were eminently practical, and 
generally got to the root of the matter. 
To me, however, the most inspiring ele- 
ment in the meeting was the atmos- 
phere of good comradeship, of esprit de 
corps, which enclosed it round about 
and made a stranger like myself, visiting 
the A. L. A. for the first time, feel at 
once that he was among friends. 


Henry J. Carr—Possibly I am somewhat 
“case-hardened” by the 25 or more 
years of attending such affairs, and hence 
inclined to merely say that this last one 
left a pleasant recollection in my mind 
and little more. I suppose, too, that it 
will pass into history,as have many which 
preceded it, as both a happy and suc- 
cessful occasion. 

Looking at the subject from another 
point of view (and disregarding what 
the association may stand for as a whole, 
or may do at its general sessions), I 
surmise that during recent years the 
majority of those attending such con- 
ferences for the first or second time 
only find more interest and gain more 
benefit in the various section sessions. 
Such sessions, despite their being too 
many in operation at one and the same 
time, not infrequently, with the smaller 
number of participants, the greater op- 
portunity for face to face meeting, and 
the free-for-all expression of ideas, seem 
oftentimes more like the conferences 
that marked the early years of the A. 
L. A., and are now more frequently en- 
joyed at many of the state association 
meetings. 


T.L.Montgomery— The most gratifying 
feature of the meeting was the very 
large number of new people in attend- 
anee. I do not think it well to have the 
meetings take place at such a distance 
from the hotel. This seemed unavoid- 
able at Niagara Falls, but I have won- 
dered for a long time why the associa- 
tion did not meet at such a place as 
Saratoga, where it would be very easy 
to find accommodations within the hotel 
building. The only other matter I 
would like to comment upon is the fact, 
that for the first time I noticed a desire 
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on the part of some members to elec- 
tioneer in front of the polls for certain 
candidates. This I should think ought 
to be prohibited, as .it is distinctly in 
bad taste in such an organization as ours. 


James H. Canfield—The two most no- 
ticeable characteristics of the Niagara 
Falls meeting, to me, were, 1) the evi- 
dent recognition of the work of the li- 
brarian as a profession, an honorable 
calling, for success in which a pecuiiar 
temper and definite and thorough prep- 
aration are required, as in all other pro- 
fessions; and 2) the willingness and 
even eagerness to serve the American 
people, to improve every opportunity 
to advance the general welfare of each 
community. and to make all means and 
methods work toward this one end. 


Frank P. Hill—My impression of the 
A. L. A. meeting at Niagara Falls is best 
stated by comparing it with the falls 
themselves; both were so vast that it 
was difficult to do justice to them in the 
week we were there. Our work is ex- 
panding so rapidly, and our membership 
enlarging to such a degree, that it is not 
possible to obtain as much benefit from 
the meetings as was the case a few years 
ago when the attendance was smaller. 
This is overcome in a measure, however, 
by the section meetings, which give one 
an opportunity to take part in that which 
will be of special interest and value 
along one’s chosen line. 


Arthur E. Bostwick—Several things im- 
pressed me in connection with the Ni- 
agara meeting, but none more than the 
growth of interest in the sectional ses- 
sions, which, but a few years ago, were 
sparsely attended--notably the Chil- 
dren’s librarians’ section, where the at- 
tendance was as great as at some of the 
general sessions of the conference. 


C. H. Gould--I thought that the meet- 
ings were excellent, although the pro- 
gram did not appear to me to be quite 
so interesting on the whole as those of 
some former years. As usual my chief 
enjoyment and profit grew out of per- 
sonal conference with individuals whom 
I met there, 
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J. N. Larned -Two distinct impressions 
were made upon me by what I heard 
and witnessed: 1) I became newly con- 
scious of the magnitude and importance 
to which the association has grown, and 
the wide range of educational interests 
that are now embodied in it; 2 I felt, 
more than at any former meeting, that 
the methods of proceeding that were 
proper for the conferences of the asso- 
ciation in its early days have been out- 
grown and should be revised. It should 
meet, not to sit and listen to reports 
and lengthy papers on the subjects it 
desires to consider, but to receive such 
reports and papers “in print,” and dis- 
cuss them in a broad and thorough way, 
with ample time. 

Miss Sutliff, Kansas —It was my first 
meeting and I was much impressed by 
the generous feeling of kinship that 
seemed to possess the librarians. It 
seemed a delight to them to tell you 
anything you asked, and no trouble to 
do anything to help you. I was de- 
lighted with the people, and of course 
that meant the meetings. 


The following note from Mr Crunden 
will be of interest in connection with 
the A. L. A. meeting for 1904: 

The exposition management at St 
Louis has granted to a Buffalo company 
the right to build the largest hotel on 
record inside the exposition grounds. 
It will be about 1000 ft long and accom- 
modate 6000 guests. The rates will be 
controlled by the Exposition company. 
Rooms will be divided into four classes, 
according to size, there being not less 
than 500 rooms of each class. The rates 
will be on the European plan; for each 
person, $1, $1.50 £2, $3 and $5 a day. 

The top price will command very large 
rooms, with baths. Meals will be served 
at the rate .of 50 cents for breakfast and 
noon luncheon and 75 cents for evening 
dinner. The hotel management will 


collect from each guest 50 cents extra 
each day to cover the price of admis- 
sion to the Exposition grounds. 

Mr Crunden adds that, in all probabrl- 
ity arrangements can be made to enter- 
tain the entire A. L.A. inside the grounds. 
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Library Schools 


Simmons college 


On June 10 Simmons college ended 
its first year. The students in the de- 
partment of Library science have spent 
six hours a week throughout the year in 
technical study. This time has been 
devoted chiefly to dictionary catalog- 
ing and typewriting, order department 
work, the primary steps in book evalu- 
ation, and various talks on general top- 
ics of library economy being inciden- 
tally included. The method usual in 
other training schools, of teaching by 
lectures, has been employed, each lec- 
ture being followed by practice work on 
the points considered. 

The Boston Public library having 
courteously given the class many of the 
privileges of a deposit station, it has 
been possible to obtain an abundance 
of material for this practice work. 

The class has made visits. to the Bos- 
ton Public library and its bindery, to the 
Brookline Public library, and to the Li- 
brary Bureau. 

During the winter Miss Stanley, school 
reference librarian of Brookline, kindly 
repeated, as a practical example of what 
might be done for children, the lectures 
on the use of reference books which she 
is accustomed to give to the eighth and 
ninth grades of the grammar school; 
Prof. Walker, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of technology, gave a lecture on 
Paper, its making and testing, and Mr 
Bolton, of the Boston Atheneum, an in- 
formal talk on getting on in the world. 

Next year, in addition to the regular 
four-years’ course, an advanced course 
will be given for those who have al- 
ready finished their college training, and 
are, therefore, able to give their entire 
time to technical work. 

Chautauqua Summer school 


The Chautauqua institution Library 
school was in session from July 4 to 
August 14, with 29 students registered. 
The general course offered for the ses- 
sion of six weeks included order and 
accession work, cataloging and classifi- 
cation, reference work and bibliography, 
as the major subjects. The lectures in 


























Summer Schools 


these courses were supplemented by 
practice work, which was done under 
the supervision of the instructors, and 
carefully revised. Binding, rebinding, 
mending, necessary reports, charging 
systems, and other subjects, were pre- 
sented in lectures, with opportunity tor 
practice work. 

The school is very fortunate in its 
staff of nonresident lecturers, who sup- 
plement the technical instruction, and 
give to the students the most helpful 
suggestions from their own experience, 
adding inspiration and a broader out- 
look. Mr Dewey, Mr and Mrs Elmen- 
dorf,, Mr Eastman, Miss Ahern, Mr Peck, 
Mr Yust, and Dr Richard Burton met 
the class this year. The regular staff of 
instructors numbered four: Miss Haz- 
eltine, librarian of the Prendergast li- 
brary, Jamestown, N. Y.; Miss Robbins, 
director of the library training depart- 
ment, Simmons college, Boston, Mass.; 
Frances L. Rathbone, Pratt institute li- 
brary school, and Harriet L. Peck, New 
York State library school 

The students: worked faithfully and 
with enthusiasm. As the school is de- 
signed only for those who are actually 
in library work, the instruction is put at 
once on a high plane, and the experi- 
ence of the students makes the class 
discussions and round table meetings 
valuable conferences. The 29 students 
represent 14 states, two coming from 
Texas and two from Missouri, and one 
each from Florida, South Carolina, and 
Kansas, while the others come from 
states nearer Chautauqua. 


Iowa 


The Iowa Summer library school was 
held at the State university of Iowa June 
22 to August 1. The work was planned 
to supplement the course given last sum- 
mer, as well as to provide the usual op- 
portunity for those attending for. the 
first time. In addition, the course in 
children’s work was given again by Miss 
Moore of Pratt institute. The school 
had its full quota of earnest, hard work- 
ers, while a number could not be taken 
for lack of accommodations. 

The management of the work this 
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year was under the direction of Harriet 
A. Wood of the University library, Miss 
Tyler, after making the arrangements 
for the school, having gone abroad for 
the summer. Miss Crawford of Cleve- 
land gave the work in her special line 
of cataloging, both elementary and ad- 
vanced. Special lectures from other 
librarians were given by Miss Tobitt of 
Omaha, Miss Ahern of Chicago, Miss 
Freeman of Davenport, and State li- 
brarian Brigham, as well as lectures on 
bibliography by the professors of the uni- 
versity. A visit was made to the public 
library of Cedar Rapids, where the class 
obtained a splendid object lesson in a 
first-class public library. 


Wisconsin Summer school 


The ninth annual session of the Wis- 
consion Summer school for library train- 
ing was held in Madison for eight weeks 
during June and July. The 30 students 
accepted were chosen from the large 
number of applicants because of special 
qualification and preparation for library 
work. With one exception the mem- 
bers of the class go to library positions 
in September, and all but two were li- 
brarians who were prepared for intelli- 
gent work by at least one year of prac- 
tical work. 

Aside from the instruction given by 
the members of the regular staff of the 
school, there were lectures by librarians 
in Madison and vicinity. Lectures on 
children’s work were given by Miss Ly- 
man of Scoville institute, and Miss Ellis 
of the Madison Public library; on docu- 
ments, by Charles McCarthy of the 
Wisconsin commission; on classifica- 
tion, oy Miss Hopkins, librarian of the 
Madison Public library; on binding, 
mending, serials, library commissions, 
and traveling libraries, by Miss Mac- 
Donald of the Wisconsin commission; 
on administration, by Miss Stearns. 
Miss Ahern gave two talks, which were 
much enjoyed by the class—Librarian- 
ship as a profession and Librarians of 
today. : 

The excellent work done by this class 
justifies the commission in its decision 
to require high recommendations as to 
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personal qualifications for library work, 
as well as experience and proper edu- 
cation, for admission to the summer 
school It is decidedly not the object 
of the school to give ignorant librarians 
more certain hold upon positions be- 
cause of the advantage ot some tech- 
nical training. Its purpose is to ad- 
vance the standard for librarianship in 
small communities, and it is felt that this 
can be accomplished only by refusing 
to accept as students librarians who are 
not adapted to the work. 

A new feature in the school is the 
Traveling library of library literature 
with outlines for individual study, at the 
disposal of the students. It is hoped 
that the interest awakened in the school 
will be sufficient to decide some to at- 
tend library schools and will bring others 
back to the commission for supplemen- 
tary courses. 

In the meantime, they may continue to 
study under direction and use material 
supplied by the school. 

This means practically that a corre- 
spondence course will be conducted for 
the benefit of those students who wish 
to make themselves really proficient in 
their work. Outlines are supplied by 
the director of the school, suggestions 
given for future study, and the necessary 
books loaned by the commission. 

CorneELiA Marvin, Director. 


New York State library school 


The seventh session of the summer 
school saw a new departure as to the 
number of subjects taught. The school 
held its first session July-August, 1896, 
giving instruction in simple cataloging, 
classification, accessioning, shelf-listing, 
loan systems, and some elementary 
work in bibliography and library econ- 
omy. Essentially the same course was 
given (except in 1897, when no session 
was held) each succeeding year till 1903. 
In 1898 the date of opening was changed 
to May 30, that the students in the 
summer school might meet the students 
in the regular school, and have the ad- 
vantage of being taught by its faculty. 
In 1899 the five weeks’ course was ex- 
tended to six weeks. 





Library Meetings 


This year, in view of the facts that 
Chautauqua now gives a good, general 
course, and that it is difficult to treat 
any one subject thoroughly when so 
much ground must be covered, it was 
decided to try the experiment of spe- 
cializing on cataloging and classification. 

The executive work of the school was 
in charge of Mary L. Sutliff, assisted by 
Corinne Bacon. 

Thirteen lectures were given by Miss 
Bunnell on the Decimal classification, 
and one-by Miss Sutliff on the leading 
features of the Expansive classification. 
Miss Sutliff gave 24 lectures on cata- 
loging forms and subject headings, with 
11 additional lectures on the following 
allied subjects: New A. L. A. rules, 
Printed cards, Public documents, Refer- 
ence books for catalogers, Treatment of 
pamphlets, Book numbers, Shelf list, 
Library handwriting and Note taking. 

Mrs Fairchild lectured on the Forms 
of the card catalog, and Miss Jones dealt 
in two-lectures with the principles un- 
derlying the classed, catalog, while Mr 
Yust gave a valuable discussion on 
Typewriten catalog cards. The practice 
work in cataloging included more diffi- 
cult books than in former years, special 
attention being given to United States, 
state and city public documents. Such 
sets as the reports of the New York 
State historian, the New York bulletin 
of bibliography, and the Igv. report of 
the United States industrial commission 
(1900-02) were taken up in detail. The 
attempt was made to include as many 
recent books as possible which the aver- 
age library would buy, and for which it 
would be difficult to assign subject 
headings: e. g. Jordan’s Imperial de- 
mocracy, Colquhoun’s Mastery of the 
Pacific. 

Miss Sutliff spent some time in Wash- 
ington last spring studying the catalog 
of the Library of congress, and was 
thereby able to pay special attention in 
her course to the headings used there. 
Variations in usage from the A. L. A. 
headings were pointed out, and in many 
cases the National library headings were 
used in preference. 

The school was fortunate in the five 























Changes in 


general lectures given: two by Melvil 
Dewey, on the Point of view, and Type- 
writers as a labor-saving device; two by 
Mrs Fairchild, on the Function of the 
library, and the Presidents of the A. L. 
A. (illustrated); one by W. R. Eastman, 
on Library records and statistics. The 
students also attended the Library in- 
stitute conducted by Miss Hazeltine, on 
May 20, part of Melvil Dewey’s course 
on Library administration, and lectures 
given to the regular school by four out- 
side lecturers: Miss Hazeltine, Miss 
Robbins, Dr J. H. Canfield and W. E. 
Fosfer. 

The school opened May 20 and closed 
June 30. Twenty students attended: 
11 from New York, two each from Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and Tennessee 
and one each from Minnesota, Mary- 
land and New Jersey, and Illinois. 

The eagerness of the students to learn 
as much as possible in the short time 
allotted, and their enthusiastic devo- 
tion to their work, were an inspiration to 
those of the faculty who come in con- 
tact with them. Such was the anxiety 
to improve every opportunity that the 
optional lectures were almost as fully. 
attended as the required. The students 
strongly favored the special course. 
Several said emphatically that they 
would not have thought of attending 
the school had the course been a general 
one. The faculty, therefore, feel that 
the substitution of the special for the 
general course, which was looked on by 
them as an experiment, has succeeded 
beyond their expectations. 


The Cumulative Index Co. has re- 
sumed the issue of an annual volume of 
the Cumulative index, arranged in one 
continuous alphabet. The first voiume 
just out includes 50 periodicals indexed 
in 1899, and the volumes for 1909-1-2 
will be published as soon as possible. 
Librarians will find an invaluable help 
in these volumes. 
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Changes in Libraries 


Mabel Davis of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
resigned her position on account of ill- 
health. ‘ 

Herbert Putnam received the hon- 
orary degree of LL. D from University of 
Illinois on Commencement day, June 10. 

Robert S. Fletchér has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Carnegie library at Brad- 
ford, Pa., to accept a position in the 
Brooklyn library. 


Grace O. Edwards, of Michigan City 
(Ind.) Public library, has resigned her 
position as librarian to go to West Su- 
perior (Wis.) Public library. 


Isabel Ely Lord has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant librarian of the Pratt in- 
stitute Free library, Brooklyn, and en- 
tered upon her work there August I. 


W. F. Sewall, for some time librarian 
at Wilmington, Del., and lately of the 
Grolier club, New York, took charge of 
the Toledo Public library September I. 


Evelyn Humphreys, for many years 
librarian of the public library, South 
Bend, Ind., has resigned, and Virginia 
Tutte has been appointed to fill the 
place. 

Gertrude P. Shirk, librarian of public 
library, Peru, Ind., since the forma- 
tion of the library, has been compelled 
to resign her position on account of ill- 
health. 

J. T. Jennings has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant reference librarian of 
the New York State library, to become 
librarian of the public library at Du- 
quesne, Pa. : 

Janet Bird, Pratt '94, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Millersville 
(Pa.) State normal school to assist in 
the library of the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder. 

Mabel Davison goes back to Cham- 
paign to finish her course after a service 
of three years in the Joliet, IIl., library. 
Bella C. Hopper has been promoted to 
fill the vacancy during Miss Davison’s 
leave of absence. Marian F. Pease has 
been added to the force of assistants. 
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Katharine Mack, Pratt ’96, and for the 
past few years librarian of the Erie ( Pa.) 
Public library, was married September 
10, at Westfield, N. Y., to William Mor- 
rison of Erie. 

Mrs Fannie Brewer, for 14 years li- 
brarian of Battle Creek, Mich., has re- 
signed her position. Isca Amberg, for 
nine years assistant, has been appointed 
Mrs Brewer’s successor. 

Anderson H. Hopkins, assistant li- 
brarian of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, has been unanimously chosen li- 
brarian of the Louisville Public library 
by the board of directors. 

Mabel Colcord (New York, 1902), who 
has been an assistant in the University 
of Iowa library, has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian in charge, Mrs Bertha 
G. Ridgway having resigned. 

L. J. Burpee’s pamphlet. on Modern 
public libraries and their methods, no- 
ticed on page 330 of PuBLic LIBRARIES, 
has been in such demand that the small 
edition printed is exhausted, and the 
publishers, Hope & Sons of Ottawa, have 
been unable to fill recent orders. If 
there is still sufficient demand for the 
pamphlet to warrant reprinting it, Mr 
Burpee will add new matter, and bring 
it up to date so far as Canadian libra- 
ries are concerned. Anyone who would 
like to have the pamphlet (the price is 
50 cents) might advise Hope & Sons. 





The adventures of Gerard is the title 
of A. Conan Doyle’s new book, which is 
announced for appearance about the 
middle of September, by McClure, Phil- 
lips andcompany. The volume is made 
up of a connected series of stories, re- 
counting the wonderful, romantic, and 
heroic adventures in love and war of 
“Gerard,” a brigadier in Napoleon’s 
army. The tales, marvels of excite- 
ment, incident, and peril, are told by the 
brigadier himself, old and grizzled, but 
marvelously proud, of the exploits of his 
youth. He ts a delightfully ingenuous, 
egotistic, self-praising old soldier, to 
whom “army” and “honor” are every- 
thing. He is widely different from 
Sherlock Holmes, but he is sure of quite 
as many admirers. 


The A. L. A. Portrait Index 


The A. L. A. Publishing board has 
nearly ready for the press, and expects to 
put into the printer’s hands early in 1904, 
an index of portraits for which it has for 
several years been gathering material 
with the assistance of many collabora- 
tors in all parts of the country. Over 
100,000 references to portraits in peri- 
odicals, published collections, and_ il- 
lustrated works have been brought to- 
gether, and the labor of digesting and 
arranging this material is well advanced. 
A large part of the indexing has been 
done by volunteers representing some 30 
different libraries in the United States, 
Canada, and England, all working under 
the careful direction of W. C. Lane, li- 
brarian of Harvard university. 

This is the only comprehensive index 
of its kind that has ever been published, 
and will be of value to publishers and 
newspaper editors as well as in libraries. 
Work was begun in 1897, and has pro- 
ceeded continuously, deliberately, and 
carefully. It is hoped that the result 
will justify the expense and labor of 
preparation. 

It is expected that the price of the 
Portrait index will be about $10, and that 
it will be issued in two volumes. Orders 
may be sent to the 

A. L. A. PuBLIsHING Boarp, 
10% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


No Reprints 


Acting on the suggestion given in the 
July number of Pusiic LiBRARIEs re- 
garding the incorrectly printed pages of 
the Educational review, we wrote to that 
journal asking that they be sent. We 
have recently received from them a let- 
ter which says: Replying to your postal 
of the 20th, we regret to say that we 
have found it impracticable to reprint 
pages 268-271 of the March number of 
the Educational review. 

It seems a pity that the Aducational 
review finds itself so poor that it cannot 
afford to reprint these pages. Perhaps 
librarians could take up a collection for 
that purpose. 

GEORGE F. BOWERMAN. 
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Jt: shall be glad to have librarians 

correspond with us about special lists 

of books and literary matters their pa- 

trons may inquire about, and which they 

cannot answer for want of a complete 
bibhography. 

We carry a larger and more general 
stock of the publications of all Amert- 
can publishers than any other house in 
the United States. Not only do we carry 
the publications of eastern publishers, but 
also of lesser known publishers from all 
parts of the country. 

We are the western depository of the 
American Library Association. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT, 


A. C McCLURG & CO, 
CHICAGO. 
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U. S. Government Publications 


A Handbook for the Cataloger 


Part 2. The Legislative Body. By Adelaide R. Hasse 
Cloth, 147 pages, - $2.00 


Government documents are the written expression of an 
organic body existing for the purpose of providing government 
for a certain group of persons. As such they have certain dis- 
tinguishing features. It is the purpose of Miss Hasse’s work 
as a whole to indicate, as simply as possible, the distinguish- 
ing features of American government documents, the inherent 
peculiarities of which must be recognized in making proper 
catalog entries. They have commonly been overlooked by 
catalogers. 

Part 1 is devoted to the organic act (constitutions and charters) and the laws (treaties, 
statutes, and ordinances). 


Part 2 formulates the publications of the federal congress of the state legis- 
latures and of the municipal councils, including journals, documents, and reports 
of the federal congress and of the state legislatures, and the proceedings and 
reports of municipal councils. The recommendations made are illustrated by 
forms of card entries, and there are short bibliographical references. 


Part 3 will include the publications of the executive departments: i. e., annual reports, 
bulletins, special issues, etc. 


_ Part 4 will cover the judiciary and government institutions: i. e., hospitals, schools, peni- 
tentiaries, etc. 


Miss Hasse, the author and editor, was librarian in the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington from 1895 to 1897, and has been chief of Document Department of 
New York Public Library since 1897. 


Part I, Cloth, 45 pages, - - $1.00 
Part II, Cloth, 147 pages, - 2.00 
Part III and IV, in preparation 


Library Bureau, publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia London 
Baltimore Providence Pittsburg Hartford Reevion Manchester 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco & Birmingham 


Washington Cleveland Newcastle-on-T yne 
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A LIBRARY TALK 


In the matter of Competitive Prices we Offer the Best Figures 
What is left to consider? Chiefly 


GOOD SERVICE 


For over seventy-five years this house has dealt in books. Nothing 
but books is sold. The result is a thoroughly trained staff of book 
men and a perfect system. 

Your saving in money, outside the question of price, is in trans- 
portation charges, because we ship in one shipment. Your saving in 
time comes in the promptness and accuracy with which we ship and 
the fact that you have but one bill to check. 

Our standard of service is higher than that of any other house. 
May we not have a trial order? 


mE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


33-37 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


UNION SQUARE, NORTH 

















LIBRARIANS ARE 
INTERESTED IN 


All publications that increase the value of their library and lighten their own labor. 
The periodicals contain the latest development of advanced thought in science, 
literature, and the useful arts. Magazine articles are much sought after by all in- 
terested in timely topics, and all these have been made easily available and doubly 
valuable in all reference work by 


THE CUMULATIVE INDEX TO 
PERIODICALS 


With this Index it is an easy matter to locate all articles, including fiction and 
poetry, in sixty of the leading magazines, and it is well adapted to the needs of both 
large and small libraries. Whether your reference work is with children, teachers, 
students, professional men or club women you need this help. 

The cost is low and the price is soon earned in time saved. 

ASK FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. 


Cumulative Index Co. 
sog4 American Trust Building, - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Permit Me 
to introduce an e e 9 
outline picture | a a 
of myself, I Ins 
; age, air, sunshine, chemicals and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
Canin 
ode 





at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 


my ancestry. 





Ask your Dealer for me, or send toc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth Street i eee wy ty | N. Y. 


ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients and am worthy of : 
Pactory, 240-244 Eighth Street $ 
® 
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West Baden Springs | | Press Clipping 
Adjoining Resorts in Indiana, == Co. = = 
on the Publisher 
MONON ROUTE || | Advance 
News 


Wonderful —— waters for diseased . R 
conditions of the digestive organs; mag- 

nificent fire-proof modern hotels; rest, re- eports 
cuperation and recreation. Three trains 
daily each way; through sleepers on night 
trains; parlor cars on day trains. 


. 100 Lake Street 
Round Tri [) “From Chicago $12.45 Chicago j 
Folders and facts free. Address —_ 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
BS 232 CLARK ST., - CHICAGO J 
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“er: THE NEW 


( WORK IN SIGHT 
al 
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HAMMOND 


TYPE: 
WRITER 














THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 





" The Hammond Typewriter 
For Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and finally delivers 


Card it flat, and all this without “attachments” of any sort. 
} ] 


The Hammond has a special library type, and furthermore, prints in any 


Index language, style of type or color of ink on the same machine. 


Hammond Typewriter Black Record Ribbons have been tested by United 


Work States Government chemists, and have been pronounced “ undoubtedly per 


manent.”’ 


IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


— — 
THE HAMMOND ‘é WORK IN siont \\ 
TYPEWRITER f= 


Factory, 69th to 7oth Streets, East River, 











NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


‘Branches in Principal Cities. 
Representatives Everywhere, 








